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CHEMICAL CLEANING AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY, RIVER ROUGE, MICHIGAN 


Dowell chemical cleaning 
gets results for Ford 


When you have men and costly 
equipment in your care you don’t 
take chances. That applies to chem- 
ical cleaning, too. 

You—like Ford—want the company 
and the men who do your chemical 
cleaning to fulfill certain require- 
ments. They must be as safety con- 
scious as you are. This has to be 
your number one requirement. 


Next, you want these men to have 
extensive experience so that you get 
the best possible job. And you want 
them to be backed by research facili- 
ties, because you know the best pos- 
sible job can be done only when the 
latest developments are employed. 

These requirements are basic with 
Dowell, as thousands of companies 
throughout the country can testify. 


You get them and many more when 
you have Dowell do your chemical 
cleaning. 

Don’t take chances. Have your 
chemical cleaning done by experts. 
When you want maximum safety 
and efficiency backed by research in 
your chemical cleaning—call Dowell. 
Or write Dowell Incorporated, Tulsa 
1, Oklahoma, Dept. K-92. 


chemical cleaning service for industry 





A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 








MANUFACTURING 


as a raw material used in mak- 
ing chemical and other copper 
compounds, 


WOOD PRESERVING Gil 


AGRICULTURE as 
MPETROLEUM 


as an active ingredient of Bor- 


PIGMENT 
MANUFACTURING 


Triangle Brand Copper Sul- 


deaux Mixture sprays and dusts ~ 
for the control of plant diseases 
and as an ingredient in fertiliz- 
ers for copper deficient soil. 





as an algicide to clarify water, 
and to eliminate root and fun- 


phate is a superior wood pre- 
servative. inexpensive —long- 


as a reagent for the oil sweet- 
ening process, and as a cata- 


lasting. Prevents decay and lyst in the production of high- 


termite damage. 


oe octane gasoline. 


as a Starting material for mak- 
ing green and blue pigments, 
such as Brunswick Green, 
Scheele’s Green, etc. 


TEXTILE 


as a mordant in textile dyeing 
and calico printing. 


gus growths in sanitary sewers 
and storm drains. 


as an electrolyte for copper- eee as a flotation reagent in the 
plating and for coloring metals. 4 treatment of lead and zinc ores. 





We will be glad to send you detailed information on the use of 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate in its various applications. 


PHELPS REFINING CORPORATION 


300 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. * 5310 W. 66th St., Chicago 38, Ill. 


BASIC COPPER SULPHATE 


NICKEL SULPHATE 
SELENIUM 
TELLURIUM 
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used in high-temperature 
chemical equipment 
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Cooling tower experts de- 
bate merits of wood treat- 
ments in curbing tower 
deterioration 
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dards board to give CPI 
more, say-so in writing 
chemical standards 
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Have you wanted to package your cosmetic 
product in practical, light weight polyethy- 
lene... but feared the effect of fragrance 
materials upon it? The D&O Perfume Labo- 
ratories have just completed a research proj- 
ect aimed at determining the permeation rate 
of its entire repertoire of raw materials and 
finished compositions. This work, resulting in 
the accumulation of data concerning ingre- 
dient weight loss and container deformation 
has enabled D&O to develop fragances which 
can be offered with confidence to the cosmetic 
industry for use in polyethylene packaged 
cosmetics, including anti-perspirant sprays, 
creams, lotions and shampoos. Individual de- 
velopment will be done with your polyethy- 
lene packaged product in the D&O Perfume 
a Consult D&O. 
























Write for copy 
eee of D&O Bulletin 
oo. Nad. 
“Fragrances 
for Polyethylene 
Packaged 
Cosmetics” 
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DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES * FLAVOR BASES 
DRY SOLUBLE SEASONINGS 
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A great new source of 


NH; 


available nationally from 


MONSANTO 


mG) 
Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 


Inorganic Chemicals Division 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 710 North Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. Telephone: Main 1-8900 





Look to Monsanto for all your ammonia needs. Anhydrous Ammonia 


You'll get an assured supply of outstandingly Aqua Ammonia 
pure NHs delivered to you in first class condition 


via tank car and transport truck. Your local Ammonium Nitrate 


Monsanto representative can supply you with Ammonium Sulphate 
complete information. Nitrogen Solutions 
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Business News William Olcott, editor; Cooper McCarthy principles with mass production. The re- 
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five Chemistry. 
our Partner 





FROM BRICKS TO BRAKES 


important applications of RCI products 


* RCI surtace coating resins — for durable exterior masonry paints 


Reichhold offers polyvinyl acetate emulsions with superior low temperature coales- 
cence. For finer metal finishes RCI has recently introduced a new melamine- 
formaldehyde resin that produces high solids enamels with optimum gloss and 
hardness. 


RCI chemical colors — lend brightness to asphalt shingles (via granule 
coating) ... help give lasting beauty to many enamels and trim paints. 


RCI phenol-formaidehyde resins — find major uses in strong water- 
resistant adhesives for exterior fir plywood and in durable auto brake linings. 


RCI phenol — whether you make weed killers or use phenol in manufacturing 
engine oil additives, Reichhold can make fast delivery via drum or tank car 
wherever your plant is located. 


RCI plasticizers — play a major role in the performance of many vinyls, 
including those used for auto upholstery and seat covers. (Incidentally, as shown 
in our illustration, a “retired” vinyl shower curtain can be sewn up into a fine big 
bag for jobs like collecting leaves. ) 


RCI polyester resins — combine with diisocyanate to produce polyure- 
thane foams which are currently being tried out for many types of padding such as 
that required in sports equipment. Other RCI polyester resins provide the sturdy 
lightweight protection expected of modern football helmets. 


Which of these materials do you need? 


In kettles like these — RCI is now producing its new line of aromatic 
solvent-soluble melamine-formaldehyde resins which give many improved proper- 
ties to baking enamels for automobiles, appliances and other products. 


The next time you have a supply problem (or a technical problem) take a 
look at RCI. See where fast delivery of these quality-controlled RCI 
materials (and the additional ones listed with our signature) can help you. 


minimum number of spray coats. 


2) REICHHOLD 


Synthetic Resins + Chemical Colors « Industrial Adhesives + Plasticizers 
Phenol « Formaldehyde « Glycerine « Phthalic Anhydride » Maleic Anhydride « Sebacic Acid 
Sodium Sulfite + Pentaerythritol +» Pentachlorophenol + Sulfuric Acid 
REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, WN. Y. 





Auto manufacturers — will find “high solids” enamels made with the new 
RCI melamine-formaldehyde resins give optimum gloss and hardness with a 








IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE... FOR EXCELLENT COVERAGE 


Unsurpassed in uniformity and purity, Solvesso 150 has long been a standard solvent in 
baking-alkyd surface coatings in the automotive industry. Now, for the first time in ten 
years, there is enough of this outstanding aromatic solvent to meet demand. With Esso’s 
excellent customer service and the most modern handling methods, you are assured a constant 
supply and immediate delivery. Write, wire, or phone for the finest coverage in the sur- 
face coatings industry. ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 15 West 5lst St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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SOLVESSO TOLUOL - SOLVESSO XYLOL +> SOLVESSO 100 - SOLVESSO 150 


High-Quality Aromatic Solvents Covering The Full Range of Industrial Needs 


Each one of these high-purity Esso solvents features the same uniformity of boiling 
range, controlled evaporation rate, and high quality that have set Solvesso 150 apart 
as the outstanding leader in the solvents field. Each is immediately available for prompt 
delivery with the same key distribution system and latest handling methods. For the last 
word in surface coatings, look to Esso Petroleum Solvents. 
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toward the solution of diffi- 
cult problems in formulating, 
lubricating, and processing — 


UCON 


Brand 


FLUIDS AND 
LUBRICANTS 


@ polyalkylene glycols and 
derivatives 


Available in both water-soluble and 
water-insoluble series, with or without 
additives. Viscosities range from 50 to 
between 60,000 and 90,000 S.U.S. at 
100 F. 

Ucon Fluids and Lubricants have a 
record of proved performance. Their 
uses are many and diverse, varying 
from mechanical and rubber lubricants 
to cosmetic components, and from 
hydraulic fluids to anti-foam agents. 
Find out what they can do for you. 
Write today for booklet 6500E. 





CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS 








Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
ais 


“Ucon" is a registered trade-mark of UCC. 
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OPINION 


New York Merchants 


To THE EpiTor: We note that the 
catalog and company directory sec- 
tion of your latest CHEMICAL WEEK 
BUYERS’ GUIDE lists Columbus, O., as 
the headquarters office for Merchants 
Chemical Co. Inc., and omits the New 
York address. 

While Columbus is a new office for 
us, the headquarters is still at 60 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.... 

JAMES K. WALTHEN, JR. 
Vice-President 

Merchants Chemical Co., Inc. 
New York 


Chemists’ Club Library 

To THE Epitor: The Library Com- 
mittee of The Chemists’ Club hopes 
that you will find space [to tell your 
readers of] . . . its 1956-57 campaign 
for funds to continue the service and 
expansion of the library. 

The widespread services of the club 
library have been of outstanding value 
to the individual chemist and the in- 
dustry as a whole. Industrial interest 
ranging from the research worker to 
patent and commercial development 
studies has, over the years, made fruit- 
ful use of The Chemists’ Club facilities 
and experienced staff. 

A new booklet describing the facili- 
ties and services of the library is avail- 
able. Interested parties may obtain 
copies by writing or phoning The 
Chemists’ Club library. 

Your cooperation will be of invalu- 
able assistance in initiating our drive. 

JOHN J. MISKEL 
Library 

The Chemists’ Club 
New York 


We’re glad to publish Reader Mis- 
kel’s letter. The Chemists’ Club library 
has been of inestimable value to in- 
dustry, and therefore deserves in- 
dustry’s unstinted support.—Eb. 


Burn-Up vs. By-Products 


To THE EpiTor: It may be that my 
reasoning powers just aren’t geared 
to the atomic age, but the economic 
enigma mentioned in your story on 
Britain’s Calder Hall (CW, Oct. 20, 
p. 74) seems inconsistent with good 
old machine-age logic. With plutonium 
valued at $14 to $28/gram, how can 
the atomic industry afford not to take 





it into account when pricing nuclear 
power? 

Certainly the American chemical in- 
dustry wouldn’t be where it is today 
had it been one to turn up its nose 
at a profitable by-product. For that 
matter, why aren’t nuclear power 
plants in this country planning to take 
advantage of by-product plutonium 
to mitigate the exorbitant fuel costs 
that you predicted in February (CW, 
Feb. 4, p. 50)? An explanation in 
horse-and-buggy terms would be ap- 
preciated. 

JAMES P. SMITH 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Nuclear economics, like nuclear en- 
gineering, is a complex subject. Chem- 
ical reprocessing of spent fuel often 
costs more than recovered by-products 
are worth; but it’s a necessary opera- 
tion to conserve scarce nuclear fuel. 
Goal of U.S. atomic energy planners 
is a reactor system that will burn fuel 
more efficiently, thereby eliminating 
the need to recover negligible amounts 
of unburned material.—Eb. 


Tariffs and SOCMA 


To THE Epitor: .. . Tariff matters 
are a very significant consideration of 
our industry... 

May I thank you for having so 
well treated in your publication (Sept. 
29) the work of SOCMA in the field 
of tariff administration, through its 
customs committee. ... 

JOHN M. FAsoLi 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Bound Brook, N.J. 


Brown Is Right 


To THE EpitTor: It amazes me some- 
times how speedily your magazine gets 
the news into print. The recent sales 
clinic of the Salesmen’s Assn. of the 
American Chemical Industry was 
scarcely a day old when the Oct. 20 
issue was plunked on my desk. I 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 
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(Chemical Manufacturers know the feeling) 


mn 


Research chemists anticipating a long 
series of experiments are elated when they 
“hit it right” the first try. 

If you're looking for a new chemical plant 
site, try the Land of Plenty first. Chances 
for this 


great six-state territory has the essential 


” 


are you'll “make a_ hole-in-one 


elements needed for successful chemical 
plant location. 

Bituminous Coal of the highest quality 
and top-grade limestone are abundant here. 
There are many fine building sites, offering 
room to grow, and adequate power, water 
and dependable workers. 

The Land of Plenty has many other ad- 
vantages for the chemical industry. Our 
plant location specialists will be glad to tell 
you about them in complete detail . . . in 


confidence and without obligation. 


Write, Wire or Call: 


L. E. WARD, Jr., Manager 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer CW-736,(Phone 4-1451, Ext, 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








A Chemical Plant That's Well 
‘ Located Has A Permanent Com- 
THE & 
land of i ’ AAR petitive Advantage 


orpotk... Westevse. 


RAILWAY 


NORFOLK AND WESTER, 
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OPINION 


certainly appreciate getting the news 
fresh. 

I think the points raised by Werner 
Brown are vital ones to any salesman 
selling today. Even if, as he says, only 
10% more business results, daily plan- 
ning is certainly worthwhile. I think 
almost all salesmen could heed his 
advice. Just a few minutes a day of 
careful planning is all that’s needed 
to avoid wasted calls, poor presenta- 
tion and inopportune timing. Daily 
planning is a must for all salesmen. 
Brown’s speech should be a must on 
the reading list of all in the marketing 
organization, especially fledgling sales- 
men. 

ROBERT CRINDER 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


ENTS } MEETINGS 


midyear meeting. The Homestead, Hot 
mPAN Springs, Va., Nov. 7-10. 


National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., annual convention, Statler, Am- 
bassador and Biltmore Hotels, Los An- 
geles, Nov. 12-14. 


i sermits ©° 


Chemical Market Research Assn., 
theme: New Tools for Market Research; 
Harvard Business School, Cambridge, 
Mass., Nov. 13-14. 





American Public Health Assn., 84th 
annual meeting, discussions of radioactive 


a waste disposal, water resources policies, 
air pollution; Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N.J., Nov. 12-16. 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Nov. 16-17. 





This handy, time-saving reference guide for selecting Manufacturing Chemists’ Asm, mid- 


petroleum solvents is yours for the asking. It contains winter conference, Statler Hotel, New 
a comprehensive list of aliphatic naphthas, paraffinic York, Nov. 20. 

hydrocarbons, and aromatic hydrocarbons and solvents American Rocket Society, 11th annual 
together with their typical properties all condensed into meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
a file-type folder for easy reference. Saves time—guards York, Nov. 25-30. 

against buying errors. Send for your free copy today! American Institute of Consulting En- 


gineers, annual dinner, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Nov. 27. 
AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


Ameri Chemical Society, 9th Na- 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. + 527 Madison Ave., New York 22,N.Y. | :0ns1 Chemical Exposition. ‘Cleveland 


8600 S. Garfield Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles, Cal. Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Nov. 27- 
mo - | 30. 
American Mineral Spirits Company Armour ee and 
: . others, International Ozone Conference, 
Mountain Ave., Murray Hill, New Jersey Slosel Shera, Chidiie, Mow. 28-30. 
Gentlemen: Please send my Free copy of the AMSCO Solvents 
buyers’ guide. This does not put me under any obligation. Air Pollution Control Assn., semian- 
N nual meeting, Rice Hotel, Houston, Dec. 
se A a 3-5. 
Position_ 


Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 








ane 7th film, sheeting and coated fabrics divi- 
mearaney. F sion conference, Commodore Hotel, New 
ena ae ee ss York, Dec. 4-5. 
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Such as petroleum refining, pulp and 
paper processing, viscose rayon manufacture 


and chemical manufacturing. 


ALAMASK odor control chemicals are available also 
for masking odors from incinerators, dumps, 
sewage plants, fat rendering, sanitary chemicals, 
paints, rubber, plastics, inks and oils and a wide 
range of other consumer's products. 


We offer complete technical service on your odor problems 


<> 
INC. 

60 EAST 56TH STREET 

NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Philadelphia e Cincinnati e Chicago e Los Angelese Canada: Naugatuck, Montreal e Cuba: Luis Felipe, Havanae Mexico: Comercial Reka, Mexico City 
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Sulfuric Acid 60° 


vW 


Sulfuric Acid 98% 


Sulfuric Acid 100% 





Productions from 
Oleum 10% 


ORNWELL 





Oleum 25% 
ACIDS FOR EVERY 


BASIC INDUSTRIAL 


“N 


Nitric Acid 40° 


Phenol Sulfonic Acid 








CORNWELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ..24 East 38th St., New York 16. MUrray Hill 3-0174 


SALES OFFICES... Cornwells Heights, Pa. Cornwells 0700 744 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. MArket 4-2776 
(Philadelphia) ORchard 3-2088 








Muriatic Acid 20°— 22° 
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M & C Natural Minerals At Work eighth in a 


serles 


OUR DISPATCHERS 







That’s Right! The M & C 
method permits your own 
meticulous quality control to 
extend all the way back to our 
shipping platform. 


How The M & C Method Works—Watchfulness 
starts with selective mining of our natural non- 
metallic minerals. It continues with scientific con- 
trol over each process step in our plants. And, it 
shows up again in the form of final evaluation 
and okays before cars roll out—tests verifying that 
our products adhere to rigid manufacturing speci- 
fications as well as to our customer’s special 
requirements. 





























Mo 


Profiles 





MINERALS & CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


46 ESSEX TURNPIKE 





MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY 











M & C’s trade-marked products include: 






Adsorbents « Aluminum Silicate Pigments e Attapulgite 
Activated Bauxite e Catalysts « Fluxstone e Kaolin e Lime Chemicals 


Limestone Aggregates e Speedi-Dri Floor Absorbents 
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Positive Benefits—Such A to Z care in control 












details for the basic raw materials we supply 
means only one thing—you’re assured of getting 
chemically-engineered quality and uniformity on 
a year-in, year-out, vigilant basis. 


If Your Business Is In\This List, M & C has natural 
mineral products that will serve you well at low cost: 





Paper Making Petroleum Refining Plastics 
Paper Converting Steel Making Rubber 
Printing Inks Pesticides Paint 


Chemical and Petrochemical Processing 


Let’s Team Up on all the interesting facts there 
are to look at and talk about. Use the coupon. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
46 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 


Please send me: 


16-page bulletin that tells the full M & C story 


Samples, technical information on M & C products for use in 
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South Point, Ohio. Fast shipments by barge, tank car and tank 
truck. Stocks at key points coast to coast. And of course, expert 


Dept. M 1-7-3 
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llied 
ateyaalieel DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





technical service any time you want it. 


CHEMICAL PROGRESS WEEK — APRIL 23-28 —A Better America Through Chemical Progress 


Ethanotamines « Ethylene Oxide « Ethylene Glycols >» Ureas Formaidehydes U. F. Concen- 
trate—85 «Anhydrous Ammoniase Ammonia Liquors Ammonium Sulfate» Sodium Nitrate 
¢ Methanol « Nitrogen Solutions « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 
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Heyden Chemical and Newport Industries will merge if current 
discussions between the companies’ managements hit no‘ insurmountable 
difficulties. The combined firm would be known as the Heyden-Newport 





‘Chemical Corp. 


The merger would be effected by an exchange of 1.5 shares of 
Heyden stock for each Newport common share. On the basis of stock prices 
just before the companies publicly admitted that they were negotiating, 
Heyden will issue stock worth over $16.2 million for Newport’s common. 


There’s no decision yet on arrangements about Newport’s 414% cumula- 
tive preferred stock. 


Why did the firms decide to merge? To Heyden, Newport is 
valuable for its basic position in tall oil and rosin. To Newport, Heyden’s 
substantial cash holdings would form a ready source of capital to exploit 
Newport’s growth potential. Too, both companies sell many products to a 
single market—protective coatings. 





Report Heyden’s Simon Askin and Newport’s Armin Schlesinger: 
“Both managements are convinced that the combined firm has a substantial 
growth and earnings future.” 


Rohm & Haas, too, is conserving capital for growth purposes. 
This year, as it has in the past, it will pay a stock dividend to holders of its 
common stock. But this year, this dividend will be 3%, not 4%. Reason: 
the increase in price of the company’s common stock. 





The fair market value of a 4% dividend, when added to the 
cash dividends paid, explains Board Chairman Otto Haas, “would have 
been substantially larger than the estimated earnings for the year 1956.” 


Olin Mathieson’s E. R. Squibb Division will move out of Brook- 
lyn, where it has been operating for 98 years. During the next 18 months 
to two years, Squibb will move most of the production (now carried on in 
the 13-building complex at one end of the Brooklyn Bridge) to New Bruns- 


wick, N. J., where it now has research and biological division production 
facilities. 





The company considers the present plant antiquated. It will 
offer the 1,000-plus workers comparable positions at New Brunswick, 
where it hopes that profit margins will be more nearly adequate. Squibb 
expects to build new facilities there to house activities being transferred 
from Brooklyn. 


Antitrust proceedings were filed against one process-industry 
firm this week, and similar suits may be ahead for others. 





Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing was accused, in a suit filed 
in Federal District Court in Newark, N. J., this week, of exercising 
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monopoly powers in regulating terms of sale and resale of Scotchlite 


reflecting sheeting. In 1955, 3-M made more than $10 million worth of 
Scotchlite products. The Justice Dept. seeks court orders to lift present 3-M — 
restrictions on use and resale of such materials. 


Meanwhile, a Justice Dept. attorney has told Continental Can 
that it plans to file an antitrust suit challenging Continental’s merger with 
Robert Gair Co., as it did when Continental merged with Hazel-Atlas Glass. 


And talk persists that the government will seek to block the pro- 
posed merger of International Paper and Long Bell Lumber (CW, Sept. 
15, p. 28). Final vote on the merger is expected on Nov. 5. 


The water situations that have plagued chemical process firms 
are somewhat better this week. Ten days ago, the level of the water in the 
Mississippi at the lower end of the Alton, IIl., barge locks was just 7 ft. 
(CW, Oct. 27, p. 23), but last weekend, barges with 7.5-ft. draft were 
getting through. Rains in Texas’ Neches River valley have been enough 
to postpone—for two weeks—a proposed 56% cutback for industrial users 
in the Beaumont area (CW, Oct. 27, p. 24). In the Pacific Northwest, 
the Bonneville Power Administration will restore normal hydroelectric 
service to 300,000 kw. of interruptible industrial power loads beginning 
Nov. 1. Reason: improved streamflows. 





Minor Memos—New Jersey Zinc has taken up its purchase 
option for land at Ashtabula, O. There’s no indication yet as to what type 
of plant it will build—though the firm has raised production of titanium 
tetrachloride to 10 tons/day at its Palmerton, N. J., pilot plant. 





Look for another firm to change its name to reflect its chemical 
interests. Within two or three years, Dayton Rubber may become Dayton 
Rubber & Chemical. It thus joins Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. (CW Busi- 


ness Newsletter, Oct. 27), which, next year, is slated to become Pennsalt 
Chemicals, Inc. 


Will Canada have a new “chemical valley” like the one at Sarnia? 
Reports are circulating that the Bronte area of Ontario (between Toronto 
and Hamilton on Lake Ontario) may see similar devclopment. First plant: 
a $20-million refinery. 


Wall Street is talking about that 10% of Celanese Corp.’s com- 
mon stock that was held by the late Camille Dreyfus. Streeters expect pur- 
chase of the stock by another chemical firm or by an outside company 
wanting to get into chemicals. 


Plastic won’t replace cork as a stopper for expensive champagne 
In a recert competitive testing, a group of expert tasters identified just 
about every bottle of the beverage that used a polyethylene cork. The test 
might have pointed the way to extensive use of the plastic to replace the 
expensive eight-section cork closure. 
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Sodium Bichromate + Sodium Chromate + Potassium Bichromate Ammonium Bichromate « Chromic Acid * Koreon (one-bath chrome tan) 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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As election day approaches, 
businessmen are wondering 
what the voting will mean to 
Here’s CW’s 


their business. 
last-minute report on... 


Week 





— 


The Chemical Angles in Next Weeks 


In evaluating what next week’s bal- 
loting will mean to your company, 
look at the impact that the election 
of Eisenhower or Stevenson will have 
on the rest of U. S. government. 

Look, and consider the three pos- 
sible results from the Nov. 6 vote— 
re-election of Eisenhower as President 
with a Congress controlled by the 
Republican party; or with a Demo- 
cratic Congress; or election of Steven- 
son as President with a Democratic 
Congress.* 


*Omitting, of course, the statistical 


ssibility 
of a Democratic President with a GOP 


ongress. 
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Evaluate each of these in the light 
of the campaign issues that are especi- 
ally significant to business: 

Money and Credit—You could ex- 
pect Stevenson to loosen somewhat 
the “tight money” policy that Eisen- 
hower’s economic aides and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board favor as a weapon 
against present inflationary tendencies 
in the U.S. economy. 

With an Eisenhower election, busi- 
ness will continue to have difficulties 
in getting credit. The “tight money” 
policy might last many years if busi- 
ness keeps wanting to build as many 


new plants as it does now and if there 
is no substantial downturn in business 
prosperity. 

While Congress sets the frame- 
work under which credit policy is 
determined, it has little to say about 
day-by-day operations. 

Corporation Taxes—There’s virtu- 
ally no chance of a cut in the present 
52% tax rate if current levels of 
business activity continue. There is 
a good chance, though, that many so- 
called “technical” tax changes will be 
made during 1957. There will be a lot 
of smoke—but not much fire—on “big 








= 


BLACK STAR 


lection 


business tax give-aways” if the Demo- 
crats control Congress. Attempts might 
be made to repeal those sections’ of 
the 1954 tax law which allow busi- 
nessmen the privilege of depreciating 
new plants at faster than “straight 
line” rates, and which gives investors 
a tax credit on dividends. Chances 
are slim that either attempt would 
be successful. Congress is, by and 
large, conservative in its attitudes. 
But if Stevenson is elected, the odds 
against repeal of current depreciation 
and dividend laws would not be quite 
as high. 


Small Business—There’s a real like- 
lihood that 1957 will see new tax 
laws written to help small business- 
men. There are many proposals, but 
perhaps the one most likely to be 
enacted is one that would reduce 
corporation taxes on a business’s first 
$25,000 of net income. A Democratic 
congress would be more liberal on 
this score. 

Government Spending—tThe federal 
budget will go up next year, no 
matter who is elected President, no 
matter who controls Congress. If your 
company has defense contracts, don’t 
worry about any across-the-board cuts 
in military spending: 

With Stevenson in the White House, 
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federal welfare spending would go up 
faster than with Eisenhower as Chief 
Executive. 


Individual Taxes—Because military 
spending will stay at a high level, there 
won’t be much of a budget surplus in 
°57. A cut in income tax rates is 
therefore unlikely. But tax experts 
do see the possibility of a tax cut 
for individuals in °58. 

The Republican position on indi- 
vidual cuts is that they should be made 
by reducing percentage rates; Demo- 
crats contend that exemptions from 
taxable income should be raised. 

Foreign Policy—Stevenson has 
promised, if elected, to formulate a 
bolder, more dramatic foreign policy. 
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Chemical Caps in the Ring 


Hercules’ McConnell 


ANY businessmen trying to figure out 
how conditions will be after the election 
are candidates themselves. 

A just-completed CW survey of major chem- 
ical firms turns up this list of office-seekers 
with aspirations ranging from state governor 
to city councilman: 

J. H. Tyler McConnell, executive secretary 
of Hercules Powder Co., is the Democratic 
candidate for governor of Delaware. He is a 
descendant of President John Tyler, and grand- 
son of James Hoge Tyler who served as gov- 
ernor of Virginia from 1898 until 1902. 

Hugo Riemer, president of Allied Chemical 
& Dye’s Nitrogen Division, is running for city 
councilman in New Providence, N.J. 


Harry A. Hook, fire inspector at Merck’s Rahway plant, seeks office as 


councilman in Rahway, N.J. 


Dr. R. F. Varney, head of E. R. Squibb & Sons’ biological control depart- 
ment, is campaigning for councilman in Highland Park, N.J. 


Peter Bartsas, of American Potash’s Hender- 
son, Nev., plant, is running on the Republican 
ticket for the state assembly. 

Aubrey Pagan, also employed by Ampot at 
Henderson, is running for re-election as Hen- 
derson Township constable. 

Edward Tiller, area supervisor at Du Pont’s 
Newark, N.J., pigments plant, is running for 
mayor of Garwood, N.J. 

John P. Davidson, office manager in the 
same plant, is a candidate for Chatham Town- 
ship, N.J., councilman. 

Leon Paul Genecki, of Du Pont’s Parlin, 
N.J., plant, is a Republican candidate for free- 
holder of Middlesex County. 

Donald C. Boughten, senior research scien- 
tist in Du Pont’s Grasselli Chemicals Dept., is 
candidate for the Pennsylvania state legislature. 


Henry H. Wolf, Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 


running for the Delaware legislature. 


Allied’s Riemer 


sales control manager, is 


James H. Snowden, Du Pont textile fiber market researcher, is also 


seeking office in the Delaware legislature. 


Merck’s Hook 


Squibb’s Varney 
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Such a policy would also mean new 
foreign economic policy, which would 
directiy affect most businesses. 

On carrying out foreign policy and 
foreign economic policy, Eisenhower 
and Stevenson would have about the 
same record. In getting his policies 
written into law by Congress, each 
would have his troubles. The Demo- 
cratic party is no longer one of strictly 
“free trade,” the Republican view is 
not always one of protectionism. Since 
both Eisenhower and Stevenson lean 
toward free trade, the success that 
either would have in getting Congress 
to go along with him depends on the 
success he would have in keeping his 
party in line. Look for more trade 
liberalizing with Eisenhower and a 
Republican Congress or Stevenson and 
a Democratic one, less success if 
Eisenhower must work with the Demo- 
crats. 


Tariffs—Since the reciprocal trade 
act comes up for renewal in °58, 
tactics for getting it extended or for 
getting more limits put into it are 
already being decided. There’s little 
question that it will be renewed— 
it’s just a matter of how broad its 
provisions will be. There will be an- 
other push for Congressional approval 
of the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation; if it isn’t approved in °57, 
OTC is dead. 

Odds for approval are better than 
they were, since its proponents can 
argue that if the U.S. doesn’t join 
OTC, it may find that European coun- 
tries will form their own trade zone 
(CW, Oct. 27, p. 21), which, perhaps, 
would bar the U.S. from competing 
for European markets. 

Minimum Wage—lIf Stevenson is 
elected, the prospect of an increase 
in the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 
per hour is possible. Eisenhower and 
a Republican Congress would likely 
broaden coverage to now-exempt in- 
dustrial groups. Eisenhower and a 
Democratic Congress would most like- 
ly broaden coverage. 

Taft-Hartley—Eisenhower’s re-elec- 
tion would effectively block repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law, though amend- 
ment of it is possible. A victory by 
Stevenson would shift the balance 
more toward the view of organized 
labor—but not as much as _ labor 
leaders hope. 

Transportation—Look for a real 
push, if Eisenhower is returned to 
office, for laws to implement the 
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recommendations of the Cabinet 
transportation policy committee. These 
recommendations, familiarly known as 
the “Weeks Report,” generally favor 
railroads over truckers. Stevenson is 
not especially vocal on the subject. 

What will Congress do? Generally, 
the trucking interests have done better 
than the rail men in putting their 
point across. 

Voting on these matters always cuts 
across party lines, so an accurate fore- 
cast is difficult to make. But chances 
are dim that either a Democratic or 
Republican Congress will adopt any 
new, controversial legislation in this 
field. 

Other Matters—There are many 
other kinds of legislation in which 
chemical process industry firms have 
a real interest. Among such subjects: 
mineral leasing policies, food additive 
and cosmetic chemical regulation, 
water and air pollution research and 
control, industrial alcohol regulation, 
offshore oil, gas and sulfur problems. 
These matters are not likely to be 
affected by the coming election. On 
technical matters such as these— 
where there’s no strong pressure from 
a legislator’s constituents—Congres- 
sional action is relatively nonpartisan. 
And it may be a long time coming. 








Taste of Fluoridation 


One of the many evils of fluoridated 
water cited by its detractors is an 
alleged bad taste. Combining a little 
promotion with a little inquiry, McGill 
University (Montreal, Can.) showed 
recently that the fluoridation taste 
is rather less than unbearable for most 
people. 

At its dental school’s open house, 
two drinking fountains were set up. 
Visitors were asked to drink from 
each, tell which one, if either, was 
fluoridated. The first day, both foun- 
tains flowed only plain tap water. On 
the second and third days, fountain 
“A” ran water fluoridated at 2 parts 
per million; fountain “B” ran tap 
water. Each of the.three days, about 
30% of the visitors thought “A” was 
fluoridated, 32% thought “B” fluori- 
dated, 37% tasted no difference. 

Another part of the exhibit, which 
showed the tooth-decay preventive 
effect of fluoridation, persuaded 1,065 
people to sign a petition asking for 
fluoridation of Montreal’s water sup- 
ply. 














































































































































Reichhold Bares Its Books 


U.S. businessmen are this week get- 
ting their first close look at the story 
of Reichhold Chemicals. 

Reason: the 26-year-old, privately 
held corporation is readying a public 
offering of 200,000 shares of common 
stock, the first sale of its kind the 
company has made. President Henry 
Reichhold has been swinging through 
the country, answering questions put 
by prospective investors, queries about 
sales and earnings (see chart) and 


(thousand dollars) 


















Profits 


Oo _—_1,000 











about future prospects for the com- 
pany. 

For Reichhold, aside from proceeds 
neighboring $5 million, the offering 
may well be a sound barometer for 
measuring the firm’s chances of getting 
a permanent listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Public ownership 
has been cited frequently as a goal 
of the company, was one of the ad- 
vantages Reichhold had hoped to gain 
through merger with Catalin Corp. 
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(CW, Sept. 15, p. 52). The upcoming 
stock issue, Wall Streeters say, should 
give the company wide geographical 
ownership, should provide more than 
the 2,500 stockholders required for 
Big Board listing; current speculation 
sets per-share asking price at $22- 
$27. 

Right now common stock holdings 
are primarily in the hands of Henry 
Reichhold; of the 1 million shares now 
outstanding, he owns 876,300. Another 
26,400 are spread among the remain- 
ing directors and officers, while some 
97,300 belong té the Reichhold family 
and other associates. After the new 
issue, Reichhold himself will own 
about 74% of the 1.2 million shares 
outstanding. Moreover, it’s said, as 
public ownership progresses, he’d like 
to reduce his holdings to something 
like 25%. 

The Record: A casual glance at 
Reichhold’s sales-earnings chart would 
not excite most investors. In spite of 
a reasonably smooth sales growth 
curve, the company’s earnings record 
looks rather erratic. But, of course, 
the picture of company growth under 
the aegis of private ownership and per- 
sonal direction can look far different 
from that when the company reports 
to a widespread public ownership. 

Thus, Reichhold’s growth has been 
based largely on earnings—the com- 
pany’s total long-term debt stands at 
a conservative $9 million on which 
principal payments will run about 
$500,000/year over the next five 
years. Last year, the company paid 
$333,000 in interest. Net operating in- 
come for 1955 was $3,457,000; for 
the first eight months of 1956, it was 
$2,014,000. Net income last year was 
16.8% of plant investment, while the 
company showed 11% return on net 
worth. 

In sales, Reichhold has had fairly 
steady increases over the past 10 
years, except some peaks and valleys 
from 1949 through 1951. Again, how- 
ever, observers point out that Reich- 
hold has in many cases been the in- 
dustry price leader on items it makes. 
The 1952 figures, particularly, resulted 
from a flurry of such cuts. 

The Future: There’s not much doubt 
that the future holds interesting high- 
lights for the firm. Listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange would mean 
considerable change in managerial out- 
look as the company turns to a public- 
ownership philosophy. Because the 
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firm was essentially owned by one 
man, it could plow back a substantial 
portion of earnings into new facilities 
or could sacrifice short-term profits to 
get longer-term unit sale gains. But, 
observers point out, in continuing the 
growth policy of its past, the firm may 
have to be more conservative—as far 
as fiscal policy is concerned. 

Nonetheless, the horizon looks 
broad to some prospective investors. 
For one thing, they look at Reichhold’s 
recent arrangement with Escambia 
Chemical (CW Business Newsletter, 
Sept. 29) under which Escambia will 
build a methanol plant, sell most of 
the output to Reichhold for conver- 
sion into formaldehyde. Reichhold ex- 
pects to sell some $100 million worth 
of such formaldehyde in the next 10 
years. The contract does not have an 
expiration date; cancellation would re- 
quire two years’ notification. 

As a result of the agreement Reich- 
hold is planning two new 35-million- 
Ibs./year formaldehyde plants at De- 
troit, Mich., and Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Altogether, Reichhold will be process- 
ing to formaldehyde some 10% of 
U.S. methanol capacity. 

This alone would provide strong 
incentive to many buyers, but Reich- 
hold’s not stopping there. The com- 
pany, at Tuscaloosa, will increase its 
pentaerythritol capacity from 4 million 
Ibs./year to 10 million, its phenol 
capacity from 50 million Ibs./year to 
75 million. The company intends also 
—through license agreements with De- 
voe & Raynolds Co. on epoxy resins— 
to enter heavily into tooling and struc- 
tural plastics, and structural adhesives. 

The new stock issue marks a de- 
cisive step for the company. But with 
prospects looming bright, and plans 
on the board for substantially increased 
capacity, the company is looking to 
even better days. As Henry Reichhold 
sums it up: if the present rate of 
business continues, even further ex- 
pansion will soon be needed. 


New Light on Mergers 


Merger of two unions doesn’t in- 
validate a labor contract, but merger 
of two companies with adjacent plants 
can lead to an election to determine 
which of two unions will organize both 
plants. 

Last week, the National Labor Ke- 
lations Board, in further clarifying its 
policy on what is to happen following 


mergers, favored a petition submitted 
by Hooker Electrochemical. NLRB’s 
last precedent-setting decision also in- 
volved a chemical firm—Union Car- 
bide. 

In the earlier case, NLRB ordered 
the company to bargain with a union 
formed by the merger of two others 
(CW, Aug. 25, p. 20). This time, the 
board, over objections of two unions, 
has ordered a single bargaining elec- 
tion to cover production, maintenance 
and service employees at Hooker’s 
original Niagara Falls plant and at the 
nearby plant acquired when Niagara 
Alkali was merged into Hooker. 
NLRB, by a 4-0 vote, ruled that where 
operations of several plants become 
integrated under centralized managerial 
control—as in this case, following a 
merger—stable labor relations are best 
served if the employees of both plants 
are included in a single collective 
union group. The “AFL-CIO Oil, 
Chemical and . iomic Workers rep- 
resented Niagara’s production and 
maintenance workers, and an indepen- 
dent union—Niagara Hooker Em- 
ployees Union—was bargaining agent 
at Hooker’s original plant. 


EXPANSION 


Ammonium Phosphate: Anaconda 
plans a $1-million expansion of its 
ammonium phosphate fertilizer ca- 
pacity at Anaconda, Mont. 

. 

Nylon: Chemstrand will increase its 
nylon capacity at Pensacola, Fla., to 
114 million lbs./ year—more than dou- 
bling current capacity. Completion is 
scheduled for 1958. First step—to 88 
million lbs./ year—will cost the com- 
pany $43 million. 

e 

Pulp: Waldorf Paper Products Co. 
will build a $6-million unbleached 
pulp mill near Missoula, Mont. Ca- 
pacity: 250 tons/day. 

& 

Cement: Canada Cement Co. will 
enlarge capacity of its Woodstock, 
Ont., cement plant from 1.6 to 3.1 
million bbls./year. Estimated cost: 
$5.5 million. 

e 

Asphalt: Industrial Asphalt Co. will 
install four asphalt plants at various 
locations at a total cost of $600,000. 

* 

Boric Acid: Stauffer Chemical will 

increase capacity of its San Francisco 
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Washington Angles » 


» A proposed executive order allowing the 
Defense Dept. to close the Navy's two paint fac- 
tories and other department-operated plants will be 
taken up at an early postelection meeting of the 
Eisenhower Cabinet. 

Right now, a Senate directive bars such clos- 
ings and the substituting of private suppliers if 
closing the plants would raise costs. But, the Navy's 
been unable to act for lack of a method to pin 
down comparative unit costs of private and govern- 
ment-produced paints. 

The proposed order would get around making 
direct cost comparisons by allowing the Pentagon 
to assume that its costs would not rise if there 
are enough qualified private manufacturers to as- 
sure competitive bidding. And scores of firms have 
already said they are ready to make all Navy-type 
paints. 


» Will the government reject all bids for long- 
term leasing of the 90,000-tons/year Louisville, Ky., 
alcohol butadiene plant and go back to Congress 
next year for permission to sell the plant? That's 


the current question in Washington. 

Bids under the latest 5-to-l15-year lease-offer 
were due Oct. 31 and, barring a surprise, there 
will be only two—from Union Carbide and Pub- 
licker. Terms of the government's offer include both 
national security and recapture clauses, and it's 
no secret that these stipulations have depressed 
interest in a long-term lease and have made it 
unlikely that bidders will raise their initial offers 
to government negotiators. 

So government officials are now changing 
tack, figure they can get more money if Congress 
will agree to a sale without such rigid plant-use 
restrictions. 


» Atomic energy’s impact on coal production 
won't be significant until 1975, say officials of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and Dept. of Interior. 
A solid fuels conference held by two engineering 
societies here last week heard predictions of a 
doubling of coal production by 1980, and an in- 
crease in coal demand resulting directly from 


use of nuclear energy in gasification processes. 





boric acid plant by 50%. The $500,000 
expansion is expected to be completed 
in Feb. °57. Stauffer will use a por- 
tion of output to make boron oxide. 
e 

Manganese: Stratmat, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Sttategic Materials Corp., 
is negotiating for electricity contracts 
to power a $20-million manganese 
smelter near ‘Woodstock, N.B. The 
mill will process 1,800 tons/day of 
ore, is expected to go into operation 
in 1957. 


FOREIGN 


Triple Superphosphate/Mexico: A 
group of Canadian investors are plan- 
ning to spend about $30 million on a 
zinc smelter in Mexico, which will 
include a new fertilizer unit. By-prod- 
uct sulfuric acid will be used to treat 
phosphate rock imported from Flor- 
ida to make triple superphosphate. 
Reynosa, Saltillo and Tampico are pos- 
sible sites for the project, which will 
get under way next spring. 

e 

N-type Rubber/Britain: British 
Geon, subsidiary of Distillers Co. Ltd., 
is now building a synthetic rubber 
plant in Glamorganshire, adjacent to 


other plants in the Distillers plastics 
group. The new unit will produce 
butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymers sim- 
ilar to those made in the U.S. by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. 
e 

Chloralkalis/Peru: W. R. Grace & 
Co. is awaiting governmental o.k. for 
a $5-million caustic soda plant near 
Huacho, Peru. The new unit will turn 
out 50 tons/day of caustic and equiva- 
lent quantities of chlorine. Also to be 
produced: soda ash, hydrochloric acid, 
bleaching powder, and ethyl chloride. 
Construction will take about 18 
months. 


COMPANIES 


Canadian Industries Ltd. has pur- 
chased the assets of Witts Fertilizer 
Works Ltd. (Norwich, Ont.), the sec- 
ond such acquisition by CIL. 

e 

Georgia-Pacific Corp. has complet- 
ed purchase of Hammond Lumber Co. 
for approximately $75 million. G-P 
will sell off about $10 million of Ham- 
mond properties. 

e 

Reynolds Metals has exercised its 

option to buy a 4,000-acre tract adja- 
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cent to Lake Desmet, Wyo. The tract 

covers a seam of coal, over 100 ft. 

thick, and would be used for construc- 

tion of an aluminum reduction plant. 
@ 

Canada Cement Co. is offering $15 
million worth of 5% % 20-year sink- 
ing fund bords at $100 plus accrued 
interest. The offering is being made by 
a group headed by Wood, Gundy & 
Co. 

a 

Imperial Oil Ltd. has registered 
1,504,271 shares of capital stock with 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. The stock will be offered to U.S. 
stockholders on the basis of one new 
share for each 20 held. 

* 

Houston Natural Gas Corp. is offer- 
ing 100,000 shares of 5% % converti- 
ble preference stock at $100/share. 
Each share will be convertible into 
2.9 shares of the company’s common 
stock. 

= 

Northspan Uranium Mines, Ltd., 
will finance mines and mills in On- 
tario through a $45-million U.S. pub- 
lic offering of general-mortgage bonds 
bearing detachable stock purchase 
warrants. 
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To Manufacturers of Pharmaceuticals- 
Cosmetics-Candy-Foods-Iobacco-Paint 
and Varnish-Resins-and Other Products 


Here is your new, basic source of supply for Sorbitol Solution, the 
moisture conditioner or humectant that is becoming more and more 
important. 


In producing 70% Sorbitol Solution N. F. on a commercial scale, Merck 
is able to draw on its long experience in manufacturing fine chemicals. 
Sorbitol Solution Merck is made to the most rigid specifications under 
exacting quality control. 


Deliveries now being scheduled. Available in 55-gallon lined drums con- 
taining 600 Ibs., and in stainless steel tank trucks (approximately 
30-36,000 Ibs.) or tank cars (85-106,000 Ibs.). 


MERCK «& CO., Inc. 
Chemical Division 


© Merck & Co., inc RAHWAY, NEW JERGEY 
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Standards and Specifications of 
70%, Sorbitol Solution Merck 


Physical characteristics: Clear, 
clean, colorless liquid, odorless. 


Polyhydric Alcohol 

Se Rage. Min. 70% C,H,,0, 
Total Solids........ 70-71% 
Assay for D-Sorbitol. . Min. 64% 
Reducing Sugars 

(as glucose) Max. 0.10% 
Residue on Ignition. .Max. 0.02% 
Iron (Fe) Max. 0.0003°%% 
IE os ook uvcuca te 
Specific Gravity 

(at 25°/25°).......1.285-1.305 
Chloride (Ci) x. 0.0050% 
Sulfate (SO,) . 0.010% 
Arsenic(As).......- Max. 0.000075% 
Heavy Metals (as Pb). Max. 0.0010% 
Nickel . 0.0005% 


ASK FOR SAMPLE 
Merck & Co., INC. Dept. CE 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS ARE GOOD BUYERS: 


(million 
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ATIN AMERICA is today one of the 


($337 million) of all U.S. chemical ex- western Europe, especially Germany, to 
ports; in ’38, they purchased 22% ($25 regain its prewar status in South Amer- 
million of the total. Today, the U.S. ican chemical markets. 





Last year, Latin America bought 33% 
of U.S. chemical exports 


BF 1938 a 1955 
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Insecticides, plastics, etc. 

















Pharmaceuticals 





Industrial chemicals 





Paints and varnishes 





Fertilizers 





Toiletries 








Source: Chase Manhettan Bank. 









supplies 65% of Latin American chemical 
biggest buyers of U.S. chemicals. imports and may increase that business 
year, the republics purchased 33% in the future, despite the strong bid by 
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CHEMICAL SALES THIS YEAR — 


SALES 
(billion dollars) 
23 


RINGING UP A NEW HIGH 















| $24 billion | 
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Source: Business & Defense Services Administration, 
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1950 ‘51 "52 53 


NOTHER RECORD will likely be 
chalked up this year by chemical 
manufacturers. Sales are expected to hit 
an all-time high of $24 billion—a 40% 
increase over 1950 sales. Reason for this 


"56 (est.) 


forecast: from March through June of 
56, sales exceeded $2  billion/month. 
Moreover, chemical and allied products 
sales for the second half are keeping up 
with accelerated production. 
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WEEKLY Latest Preceding Year 
SHEN ac Week Week Ago 
Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49100) peak 180.8 178.9 168.2 
Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947=100) . 106.0 105.8 104.7 
Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 

Chandard & Poors Com) 9.65: ss 2. 441.5 442.3 443.9 
MONTHLY Latest Preceding Year 
"Production (Index 1947-49—100) Month Month ~ Ago 
All Manufacturing & Mining .................... 145 142 142 
Wah eee Pte rs ee 5 a 174 170 171 
Pa epee: Nee ee ees eae 186 184 190 
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proved corrosion resistance 
with wash primers 


The adhesive properties of Shawinigan Resins’ FORMVAR 
and BUTVAR are especially valuable in “wash primers.”’ 
Anti-corrosion primers of this type adhere better on metal 
surfaces and permit better adhesion of top coat'to primed 
surfaces. This tenacious two-way adhesion provides better 
protection against corrosion. 

These primers or metal conditioners have other impor- 
tant advantages over conventional materials. They apply 
easier, dry faster, resist abrasion and impact, and prevent 
underfilm corrosion. The wash primer protective coating of 
only 0.3 to 0.8 mil thickness is a tough, corrosion resistant 
conditioner for steel, aluminum, cadmium, tin, galvanized 


FORMVAR’ and BUTVAR’ resins by 
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iron and magnesium. Formulation is easy in your regular 
pebble mill. 

Wash primers have extended the life of metals in many 
applications and have opened profitable new markets for 
paint manufacturers. For full technical information, resin 
samples and suggested formulations, write Shawinigan 
Resins Corporation, Department 1144 , Springfield 1, 
Massachusetts. 


fF wf ™ 
SHAWINIGAN 


RESINS 
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Electronic Aids for Management™ 


Many small and. medium-size chem- 
ical companies could reap immediate 
benefits by following in the footsteps 
of the larger concerns that already 
have electronic data processing ma- 
chines in daily use and additional units 
on order. Providing they have fairly 
complex or diversified operations, 
quite a few industrial companies with 
as few as 500-1,000 employees could 


make profitable use of _medium-size 
data processing equipment, CW was 
told this week in an interview with a 
pioneer consultant in this field. 

In fact, according to John Diebold,* 
some medium-size companies actually 
stand to benefit more than larger con- 
cerns, relatively, because their paper- 
work activities—under the old book- 


*Of John Diebold & Associates (New York). 





keeping methods—have not lent 
themselves to batch data processing, 
which the new equipment “can handle 
beautifully.” 

Problem for Management: No one 
doubts that big computers are a paying 
proposition for the big chemical and 
oil companies, whose reliance on their 
“electronic brains” is becoming com- 
monplace. But this question still has 
to be faced by management of prac- 
tically every nongiant company in the 
process industries: 1s our company so 
big that we should have this kind of 
equipment; and if so, how do we shop 
for the right model? 

Though there’s no easy formula 
that can be applied to every company’s 
individual requirements, there’s a 
steadily increasing fund of informa- 
tion—based on other companies’ ex- 
periences—that can be used in tackling 
those problems. 

Numerous Sources: Some of this 
new information is being reported at 
management conferences, such as the 
two last fortnight—American Manage- 
ment Assn.’s annual office management 
conference in New York, and the third 
annual international meeting of the 
Institute of Management Sciences out 
in Los Angeles. Some is available from 
books, including a recent U.S. Com- 
merce Dept. reference book that com- 
pares 84 electronic digital computer 
systems. Other sources: manufacturers 
of equipment, such as International 
Business Machines and Remington 
Rand; and management consultants 
who specialize in this problem. 

Diebold—who has proposed a list 
of “symptoms” for management to 
look for in considering whether a 
switch to electronic equipment is in- 
dicated (see table, p. 31)—fecls that 
these devices have some applications 
of particular value for small and me- 
dium-size chemical process companies. 

For Top-Level Decisions: For these 
smaller companies, Diebold says, com- 
puters can provide up-to-the-minute 
data never before so readily and in- 
expensively available. 


DIEBOLD: For smaller process com- 
panies, big gains in faster figuring. 


pes RE RRS Hm SE a 


ow to Shop 


Possibly most important, he goes 
on, are the “simulation” applications 
that can tell management which of 
any number of possible moves is likely 
to work out best. Examples: business 
results from various proposed product 
lines from a given group of feed- 
stocks; advantages to be gained from 
any one of a set of possible mergers; 
best locations for new plants and ware- 
houses; and optimal power capacity. 

One thing Diebold stresses is that 
management is making a mistake if it 
figures that an electronic computer 
will simply do better and faster the 
very same information-handling jobs 
now being done by more laborious 
means. The first consideration, he in- 
sists, should be: What information do 
we really want? He finds that it’s often 
better to set up an entire new set of 
reports rather than merely redesign or 
expand the old series. 

Pragmatic Approach: One sugges- 
tion for management trying to decide 
what to do about modernizing the com- 
pany’s data processing system comes 
from chief statistician Romuald Slimak 
of Remington Rand’s Univac Division. 
Most manufacturers of computer 
equipment, Slimak says, maintain serv- 
ice centers that perform statistical jobs 
on a straight-fee basis. He suggests 
that an executive in doubt bring in 
what Slimak calls a “one-shot prob- 
lem”—e.g., where- to locate: a new 
plant, estimation of sales quotas by 
regions, or selection of optimal pricing 
system for products and by-products 
from given feedstocks—and see ‘What 
computers can do for him. It often 
happens, says Slimak, that a company 
will keep bringing in such problems 
until it decides it could save money 
by leasing a computer for regular use. 

A long-range factor is personnel 
economics. At the management con- 
ference in New York, Thomas Cox, 
Jr., of Owens-Illinois Glass (Toledo), 
noted that the demand for trained 
office workers is expected to rise 25% 
during this decade (1950-60). Mean- 
ing: that office chores should be scruti- 
nized to make sure (a) that they’re 
necessary, and (b) “that they are done 
in a manner that is most economic of 
manpower.” 
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Need a Brain’ in Your Office? 


Maybe So, If You Have... 


Delays in filling orders, billing customers, mail- 
ing dividends. 


*Too many reports, or important information 
that’s too expensive to obtain, or important 


data reported too late. 


eToo many executives, engineers and scientists 
doing the work of clerks. 


Been making too many uninformed decisions. 
¢ Too many interoffice requests for information. 


¢Postponements of decision-making for lack of 
information. 


*Little or no data on productivity, unit cost, or 
operating efficiency. 


* Record files that are too bulky or inaccessible. 


®Planning programs that. are’ based largely on 
hunches or semieducated guesses. 


®Times when departments are “caught short” by 
unanticipated requirements. 


® Imbalances in inventories, requisitions, orders. 


*Delays in publication of quarterly or annual 
statements. 


* Employees working overtime to get reports out 
on schedule. 
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For In-Plant Feeding: More Mechanization 


Indications are that the chemical 
process industries will increase an al- 
ready-heavy reliance on vending ma- 
chines for in-plant feeding, a form of 
mechanization that’s keeping pace with 
stepped-up automation in production 
lines. 

Long behind certain other industries 
in providing in-plant feeding facilities 
for its workers, chemical process com- 
panies in the past few years have 
shown signs of catching up, and the 
use of vending machines has played 
a big part in the move. 

In a survey of 104 chemical plants 
for CW, the Paper Cup and Container 
Institute found that the chemical in- 
dustry leans heavily toward the use 
of vending machines and that it is 
leading the industry-wide trend toward 
cutting lunch periods for office workers 
to a half-hour. These plants, however, 
report a generally longer lunch period 
for shop workers. 

More Vending Machines: Survey re- 
turns indicate that the Vending ma- 
chine is the fastest-growing method of 
in-plant feeding in the chemical proc- 
ess industry—especially within the 
constantly growing ranks of plants 
with fewer than 250 employees. Sixty 
percent of the respondents are within 


this group. While only 48% of the 
chemical plants now have feeding 
facilities—compared with 55% of all 
U.S. plants—vending machines are 
found in eight out of ten of these 
plants. Although such equipment has 
been available since before World 
War II, 42% of the chemical com- 
panies using vending machines report 
having done so only since 1950. 
Sixteen of the 104 chemical plants 
responding reported adding to their 
feeding facilities since 1953. Seven 
plants expanded their facilities by 
adding more vending machines. Only 
two plants listed cafeteria expansions. 
One said it had expanded its snack 
bar, and six did not specify the nature 
of their expansions. Sixteen other 
plants reported completely new in- 
stallations—including five vending ma- 
chine installations, four cafeterias, one 
snack bar and six unspecified. 
Reasons for In-Plant Feeding: Pro- 
viding in-plant feeding facilities is 
definitely left to management’s discre- 
tion, only one of the plants indicated 
that its union contract requires such 
facilities. Slightly more than 50% of 
the respondents indicated that such 
facilities were a matter of company 
policy, and almost 50% said in-plant 


facilities were provided because of a 
lack of adequate facilities close to the 
plant. 

The third major reason for provid- 
ing in-plant feeding facilities reflects 
the industry’s trend toward shorter 
lunch periods. Nearly 45% of the 
chemical companies reported “lunch 
period too short to leave the building.” 

Cafeteria Use: Notwithstanding the 
increasing preference for vending ma- 
chines—especially in plants with fewer 
than 250 employees—chemical com- 
panies still outpaced other industries in 
use of company cafeterias. And this 
despite the fact that the chemical 
plants surveyed were, for the most 
part, smaller than the nonchemical 
plants responding to a similar survey. 
(Cafeterias have traditionally been used 
most extensively by larger plants. In 
fact, plant cafeterias usually run into 
financial difficulty unless they’re pa- 
tronized by a considerable number of 
people. ) 

Funds from Vending Machines: 
After some experimentation, industry 
in general has come to rely on outside 
specialties for supply and maintenance 
of vending machines. Of the non- 
chemical plants using this arrangement, 
91% reported receiving a percentage 
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IN-PLANT FEEDING 
FOLLOWS THE MECHANIZATION TREND 


With automation contributing to the preponderance 
of chemical plants with fewer workmen... 


1-19 employees 
20-99 employees 
over 100 employees 


Tne Tr 


Chemical Plants 


Vending machines 
Cafeterias 

Mobile units or carts 
Canteens or snack bars 
Other systems 


of the gross receipts of the machines. 
Profits from such arrangements fre- 
quently come to more than $1,000/ 
year, and in exceptional cases are re- 
ported at $15,000 to $75,000/year. As 
a group, however, chemical companies 
now using vending machines appear 
to be getting less income from such 
arrangements than do other manufac- 
turers—50% of 20 chemical plants 
that reported such arrangements net 
$100 to $499/year. This small income 
is not as trivial as it seems when ex- 
amined alongsidé incomes received by 
other manufacturing plants with fewer 
than 250 employees. Some 58% of the 
nonchemical plants with fewer than 
250 employees received only $100 to 
$499/year from their vending ma- 
chines. Such income is frequently used 
to support recreation and welfare proj- 
ects. 

The chief significance in the trend 
toward the use of vending machines 
is in its parallel to plant mechaniza- 
tion. As fewer employees are required, 
the problem of providing adequate in- 
plant feeding facilities becomes greater. 
One solution appears to be the vend- 
ing machine, and manufacturers of 
these devices are keeping pace with 


81.3% 
58.3% 
9.0% 
6.2% 
4.2% 


1947 
6,300 
2,139 
1,049 


1954 Increase 
7,436 1,136 
2,191 pW 
1,194 145 


nd is toward mechanized feeding facilities 


All Industries 


(reporting feeding facilities 
83.5% 
55.0% 
216% 
16.8% 
45% 


this technological trend by providing 
units that dispense more varied types 
of food and drink—even complete hot 
lunches. The company cafeteria is not 
a thing of the past, but in chemical 
plants at least, the use of food vending 
machines is increasing steadily. 


LEGAL 


New Laws for Drugs: Manufac- 
turers of drugs and household chem- 
icals can expect close examination of 
their products in the coming week; at 
least two groups will soon begin in- 
vestigations that could have national 
ramifications: 

A bipartisan Illinois legislative nar- 
cotics investigation commission — 
headed by Sen. John Meyer (R., Dan- 
ville)——has begun a study of the need 
for stricter state laws to contro] the 
use of drugs. At a hearing, the commis- 
sion was told that the use of drugs is 
“a growing social menace,” and that 
tranquilizing drugs may eventually find 
misuse, as have barbiturates and am- 
phetamines, in the hands of those 
seeking a “kick.” 

The commission also heard that; 

e The misuse of barbiturates is 
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If a better solvent 
would improve your 
product...use one! 


don’t’ | 
ride a 
dead 
horse 


Quality—and sales— 
can suffer with standard 
solvents that aren’t just 
right for your product. 
If this is your case, what 
can you do? Try East- 
ern States where all sol- 
vents are tailor-made 
to exact specifications! 


Prompt Delivery 


Yes, Eastern States 
Chemical not only gives 
you fast delivery—but 
also assures you highest 
quality, purity and ab- 
solute uniformity. Don’t 
YOU ‘‘ride a dead 
horse.”” Find out how 
Espesol solvents can 
help your product. 

Mail coupon today! 


oe STATES 
mu 


ESPESOL 


Eastern States Chemical Corp. 

Dept. C-1136, P.O. Box 5008 

Houston 12, Texas : 
Phone: Wainut 3-1651 


Gentlemen: | would like to know more about i 
solvents produced by Eastern States. 


Name 

Firm Name. a 
Address 

City. Zone. State_ 5 
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FERENCE 4 
aot “irr, 


MOBY DICK 


45 NW 


SPERM OIL 


Cloud 44 - 46°F 
re ke. 
lodine . 80 - 90 
Unsap. % 30 - 40 
Saponification 132-140 
FWA... gb «ees 


YEAR-ROUND AVAILABILITY 


New York 
Storage 


Clevelan 
Refinery 


Hydrogenated Sperm Oil 


Blown Sperm Oil 


IF YOU USE SPERM OIL, 
PLEASE CONTACT US. 


Werner G. Smith 


Ine 


4902 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y.7, N.Y. 
Beekman 3-8215 


1730 Train Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
TOwer 1-3676 
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comparable to chronic alcoholism in 
its social and individual effects. 

e Pharmacists should be required 
by law to maintain a permanent in- 
ventory of all barbiturates and such 
drugs as benzedrine. 

e Manufacturers and wholesalers of 
drugs should be licensed and required 
to report all sales. 

e A clause in the Illinois barbit- 
urate law exempting “mixtures” and 
“compounds,” such as patent medi- 
cines, should be repealed. 

George T. Daughters, Chicago dis- 
trict chief of U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration, told the commission 
that a strong state law would go far 
toward helping control distribution of 
drugs that can be harmful or that 
could lead to addiction. Describing 
Chicago as the second- or third-largest 
center of drug manufacture, he said 
that Chicago drug manufacturers in 
1954 produced 798,000 Ibs. of bar- 
biturates—enough for 18 doses a year 
for every man, woman and child in 
the U.S. 

Simultaneously with the Illinois in- 
vestigation, the American Medical 
Assn. has authorized its committee on 
toxicology to draft a model law re- 
quiring uniform labeling for many 
potentially harmful chemicals now 
used in homes and industry. 

Dr. George Lull, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of AMA, said there are 
at least 250,000 of these substances 
on the market, including paints, putty, 
soldering fluids, cleansers, polishers, 
fuels, laundry items, art supplies, toys, 
and products for the care and repair 
of automobiles. 

Other professional groups are to 
be consulted in drafting a bill to com- 
pel manufacturers to list harmful 
ingredients contained in household sub- 
stances along with antidotes to counter- 
act them in poisoning cases. 

. 

Hair-Spray Suit: Wella Corp. (Engle- 
wood, N.J.) has requested dismissal 
of a Helene Curtis Industries Inc. (Chi- 
cago) suit in U.S. district court, New 
York, charging infringement of Helene 
Curtis’ trademark, Spray Net, and un- 
fair competition. 

Helene Curtis—seeking an. injunc- 
tion and judgment for triple damages 
allegedly sustained—charges that Wella 
knowingly infringed the Helene Curtis 
trademark and applied for the trade- 
name Spray Set. Trial date has not 
been set. 


BENINGTON: In Pittsburgh, he’ll 
keynote industrial hygiene conference. 


LABOR 


The Industry Talks of Hygiene: Of 
particular interest to chemical process 
companies’ industrial relations and in- 
dustrial health and safety staff mem- 
bers: The 21st annual meeting of the 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation, Nov. 
14-15 at Pittsburgh. Evidence of this 
interest is the large number of chem- 
ical company participants. Keynoter 
will be George Benington, president 
of Allied Chemical & Dye’s Mutual 
Chemical Division. 

Andrew Fletcher, president of St. 
Joseph Lead, will speak at the all-day 
management conference. And in the 
joint technical conference, four of 
the six panel members are from chem- 
ical firms: Koppers Co.’s vice-president 
and director of research and develop- 
ment, Hercules Powder Co.’s medical 
director, a member of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp.’s legal department, 
and the director of Du Pont’s Haskell 
Laboratory for Toxicology and In- 
dustrial Medicine. 

e 

50-50 Split for Pensions: A highly 
unusual pension plan has been set up 
by a small Wisconsin firm that does 
industrial research work. Bjorksten 
Research Laboratories (Madison, Wis.) 
will contribute 50% of each year’s 
net profits to a trust fund whose pro- 
ceeds will be used for employee retire- 
ment bonuses or pensions. Each year’s 
company contribution will be credited 
to individual employees in proportion 
to their earnings for the year. 
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FOR YOUR | MULTIWALL | SHIPPING SACKS 





THE 


IMPRESSION | 


OF COLOR 
WITHOUT ITS COST 


New Union Uni-color printing 








saves up to $6 per M 


You get the effect of a colored outer sheet. 
Actually, the stock is natural color, printed 
with Union’s new Uni-color process. You save 
the cost of a colored outer ply, or all-over 
printing. You also achieve the appearance of a 
two-color design, using only one color. 

Send for samples. Better still, ask to see how 
this economical and effective design treatment 
can be used on your multiwalls. 





UNION’S 5-POINT MULTIWALL EFFICIENCY 
PLAN saves you money, helps you get better 
packaging performance. Includes analysis of 
design, equipment, construction; specification 


Settee Shaina: Pestemmeien control; plant survey. Ask for details. 


Through Better 
Planning 











- 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Hot Cargo, Hot Chemicals: At 
Washington, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has refused to review a circuit court 
ruling that upholds the legality of the 
much-disputed “hot cargo” clause in 
truckers’ labor contracts. And at Read- 
ing, Pa., members of United Steel- 
workers (AFL-CIO) have struck the 
Beryllium Corp. plant because the 
firm—advised by a physician that a 
certain employee was allergic to cer- 
tain chemicals used in the plant— 
refused to rehire that man after his 
recent hospitalization. The union con- 
tends the man is able to work. 








KEY CHANGES 


Glenn W. Clark, to president and 
director, Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
(St. Louis, Mo.). 


H. Boris Burns, to board chairman 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, U.S. Vitamin Corp. (New 
York). 


Daniel H. Terry, to vice-president, 
research and development, Bon Ami 


: Co. (New York). 
If you have a special problem in ; 


heat exchange, why not get in touch Sam Gurley, Jr., to vice-president, 
with Vulcan today? sales, H. K. Porter Co., Inc. (New 


V. York). 
vican heat exchangers are . 
designed and built to meet - 
specific process conditions 
ranging from liquid air to 


William C. Kay, to assistant general 
manager, Organic Chemicals Dept.; 
and Ernest R. Bridgewater, to assistant 
yypconees prt gst eat yy) general manager, Elastomer Chemicals 
° i . . 
emphasizes long life and : 4 a 1 Depts Du Pont (Wilmington, Del.). 
meets ASME or TEMA i 


James Beckett, to chairman, and A. 
requirements. 


Wallace Chauncey, to vice-chairman, 
Vulcan can study the particular df : executive committee, Interchemical 


problem and supply the design — Corp. (New York). 
or build the equipment from 


design furnished by the customer. Assistance is given the customer in the economic Edward Hartshorne, to general an 
selection of shell and tube types to be fabricated either fixed bundle or ager, Nuclear Fuel Division, Olin 
removable bundle with floating or outside packed head. Mathieson Chemical (New York). 


Materials of construction include stainless steel, carbon steel, nickel, Charles J. O’Connor, to board chair- 
copper, Everdur, phosphor-bronze, aluminum, Monel, Hastelloy, Ampco and Karbate. man; Henry H. Reichhold, to presi- 
dent; Albert G. Goetz, to board vice- 
chairman; and Donald B. Tuson, to 
director; Reichhold Chemicals (White 

VULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION Plains, N.Y.). 








O. V. Tracy, to vice-president, Esso 


VuLcan- ; Standard Oil (New York). 
; 5 Sane. 


(Formerly THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO) ‘ KUDOS 
General Offices and Plant, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO To George F. Reddish, professor of 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE,N.C. ST.LOUIS DENVER HOUSTON microbiology and public health, St. 
VICKERS-VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA Louis College (St. Louis, Mo.), the 
; : 1956 Achievement Award of the 
DIVISIONS OF VULCAN = cricummani, mc. 


. Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION © YULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ YULCAN CONSTRUCTION DIVISION Assn. 
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wherever you’re producing 
DEPENDABLE CAUSTIC SODA TECHNICAL AID IS ASSURED FROM DOW 


Dow is the one producer, you know, supplying caustic 
soda to industry everywhere. Wherever you produce, 


you're sure of getting rapid, dependable service from Dow. 


Dow also offers technical service to its customers. Trained 


men from this department are on call to help you get best 


results from the caustic used in your operation. 


Then, too . . . Dow customers benefit from continual pro- 
cess research, stringent quality control, flexible delivery 
network. Does Dow have your order? THE DOW CHEMICAL 


COMPANY, Dept. AL 757B, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend.on DOW_CHEMICALS 
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FIELD TESTS OF CYPAN® Drilling Mud Conditioner, a new organic water-loss 
control reagent, have produced excellent performance reports. As wells go deeper, 
a steady flow of special muds is needed to carry away cuttings, lubricate drill bits 
and maintain hydrostatic pressure. These muds must stand up under increasingly 
severe heat and contamination conditions. Cypan stabilizes muds even at tempera- 
tures as high as 350° F. It resists contamination by salt, which otherwise would 
flocculate the colloidal clays present, and retards water loss so that muds maintain 
gel strength, lubricating and caking properties. A high molecular weight, acrylic- 
type polymer, Cypan is readily soluble in water and can be added easily to mud 
systems. (Industrial Chemicals Division, Dept. D) 


THERE’S A SOFTER FEEL AND BETTER DRAPE in the blouse this 
lady is examining, for it has been treated with Cyanamid’s new 
CYANATEX® 3119 Softener. Both natural and synthetic fibers are 
lubricated and softened by this general purpose non-ionic textile 
finishing agent, making cloth easier to handle during processing as 
well as improving the appearance and “hand” of the finished 
garments. CyANATEX 3119 can be used alone, or in conjunction 
with other textile chemicals without any adverse effect on desir- 
able characteristics such as crease retention and shrinkage control. 
(Organic Chemicals Division) 


A DIAMIDE, Cyanamid’s succinamide is now available for your 
investigation as an intermediate in which both terminal groups 
offer typical amide reactivity. For example, reaction with formal- 
dehyde yields the dimethylol derivative which has possible in- 
terest in the modification of cellulose or starch. Heating produces 
succinimide, useful as an intermediate in the preparation of an 
unusual brominating agent, N-bromosuccinimide. Cyanamid’s 
newly developed process for producing succinamide opens the way 
for increased acceptance of this intermediate for commercial use. 
(New Product Development Department, Dept. D) 
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Interior Designer: Michael Greer, A.1. D. 


CONTINUED BEAUTY UNDERFOOT is assured in this living room, 
one of many rooms in a group of apartments decorated by mem- 
bers of the New York Chapter, American Institute of Decorators, 
in the Royal York Apartments, New York City. Wall-to-wall car- 
peting has been treated with Cyana® Soil Retardant to keep the 
rug new-looking between cleanings. Wool, cotton or synthetic 
fibers are treated at the rug mill. An invisible protective barrier is 
formed so that dirt particles can no longer readily adhere to the 
carpet fibers. Normal on-floor maintenance keeps rugs treated with 
Cyana in excellent appearance. (Organic Chemicals Division) 


HIGHER FIDELITY MUSICAL TONES are reproduced by a new phono- 
graph designed by Pickering and Company of Oceanside, N. Y. The 
delicate mechanism of the Fluxvalve Pickup is sturdily housed in a 
unique one-piece head molded from Cyanamid’s Laminac® Poly- 
ester Resin. The stylus is ingeniously supported in a separate 
Laminac molding, easily inserted into the head. The excellent fre- 
quency response ‘of the Fluxvalve is protected indefinitely by the 
moisture-resistant and dimensional stability of Lamuvac. Another 
advantage is greater economy in production through the elimination 
of assembly problems, thanks to its integral construction. Precision 
molding to within .001” tolerance with Lammnac Resins has solved 
critical alignment problems. (Plastics and Resins Division) 
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24 MILLION POUNDS OF ANILINE A YEAR is the goal of a new 
Cyanamid plant to be constructed at Willow Island, W. Va. The 
plant will use an entirely new process developed by Cyanamid 
research. For almost forty years a major supplier of aniline, 
Cyanamid is expanding its capacity in response to steadily in- 
creasing demand for products and intermediates dependent upon 
this building block of organic chemistry. Current data sheets on 
Aniline Oil, giving properties, specifications, uses and test methods 
are available on request from American Cyanamid Company. 
(Organic Chemicals Division) 
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Additional information may be 
obtained by writing on your 
letterhead to the Division of 
American Cyanamid Company 
indicated in the captions. 


Building for the Future 
Through Chemistry 








This week, another pin was added 
to the map that hangs in the board 
room of Pfizer International. It repre- 
sents the latest addition—a pharma- 
ceutical plant at Arnprior, Ont.—to 
Chas. Pfizer’s far-flung, fast-growing 
chain of foreign subsidiaries. 

Pfizer International has had an as- 
tonishing growth. In the late °40s, it 
was operating as an export department 
of Chas. Pfizer, with sales of only 
$3 million/year, mostly in antibiotics. 
In 1950, Pfizer set up an international 
division that took over all phases of 
the company’s nondomestic business. 
Last year, overseas sales rose to $54 
million—almost a third of all Pfizer 
sales—and this year’s outlook is even 
better. Probable level for °56: over 
$57 million. 

Just how fast the outfit is growing 
is illustrated by the record for the past 
12 months. In that time, Pfizer Inter- 
national has opened four new plants, 
begun construction of five others. 

Much of the credit for the emer- 
gence of Pfizer International as a major 
factor in the worldwide sale of drugs 
belongs to John J. Powers, Jr., senior 
vice-president of the parent company 


and chairman of the board of Pfizer 
International Subsidiaries. Though an 
amateur in overseas marketing when 
he began, Powers nonetheless be- 
lieved there was a tremendous poten- 
tial market in world sales, urged man- 
agement to go all out for it. 

Oddly, publicizing Pfizer’s name 
among overseas customers proved 
easier than doing the same in the U.S. 
Reason: although the company had 
been in the fine-chemicals business for 
almost 100 years, it did all its selling 
in bulk quantities. Thus, the name, 
though well-known to drug houses, 
was unfamiliar to the man on the 
street. 

A more favorable situation existed 
overseas. During World War II, Pfizer 
was the largest producer of penicillin 
and streptomycin and shipped it 
abroad under its own name. As a con- 
sequence, Pfizer actually had a strong- 
er label position there than it had in 
the U.S. 

In setting up its foreign subsidiaries, 
an effort has been made to view the 
world market as a series of individual 
“domestic” markets. This viewpoint 
explains many features of Pfizer In- 





To Go International, Go ‘Local’ 


ternational’s operating techniques, in- 
cluding: 

e Decentralization (ie., having 
managers in each foreign market de- 
termine—after considering local trade 
and other practices—what marketing 
policy should be). 

e Emphasis on local employment— 
top to bottom. 

e A mixed situation as regards dis- 
tributor arrangements. 

Organization: Pfizer International 
divides world markets into seven 
groups: northern Europe (including 
France, England, Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Germany, Switzerland), southern 
Europe (Spain, Italy, Greece), Africa, 
Mexico (including Central America). 
Brazil, Spanish-speaking South Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean countries. 

An area manager is in charge of 
sales training, advertising and promo- 
tion in each area and, except for mat- 
ters affecting broad company policy, 
there’s very little referred back to New 
York. Under the area managers are 
general managers recruited from the 
various countries to serve in their par- 
ticular locality. 

There’s no rigid pattern for estab- 
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how to keep a 


MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR SECRET 





General American blends and prepares anti-freeze according to secret formula! 


Chances are the anti-freeze for your car came 
from General American. That’s because 
General American is entrusted wth the secret 
formula of one of the nation’s largest manu- 
facturers of anti-freeze. The manufacturer 
takes advantage of strategically-located 
General American terminals—and uses the 
services of skilled and trusted personnel. Anti- 
freeze is blended and prepared on the spot— 


stored and distributed per instructions. 

Your lease of General American Tank Stor- 
age Terminals can include modern barreling 
and drumming services. Leased facilities at 
six ‘““key market’’ General American terminals 
give you the privacy, safety, service and 
flexibility of your own terminals — without 
capital investment on your part. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 
a division of GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


TRADE MARK 
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135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 














@ Continuous, uninterrupted 
source of supply 


@ New, low price 


© Spot delivery from conven- 
ient warehouses 


Colton chemists are ready, willing 
and able to show you the advant- 
ages in product improvement and 
cost reduction of Vinol Polyvinyl 
Alcohol . . . for water soluble films 
for up-to-the-minute packaging. . . 
for new paper and textile coatings 
.. . as an emulsifier for producing 
stable emulsions of many resins. . . 
as a binder in industrial ceramics. 


Write now for samples and data to Dept. A84 





SPECIFICATIONS 


VINOL Polyvinyl Alcohols now 
available in the following grades: 
PA-5, PA-20, PA-40 
(88% hydrolyzed) 
Low, medium and high viscosity 
partially-acetylated grades. 
FH-100, FH-400, FH-500, FH-600 
(99+ % hydrolyzed) 
Low, medium, medium high and high 
viscosity fully-hydrolyzed grades. 


____ | COLTON 
COLTON) CHEMICAL 



















A Division of Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
1747 Chester Avenue + Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Facilities Throughout 
U. S. Export: Airco Company International, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Products of other divisions of Air Reduction Com- 
pany, Inc. include: AIRCO, industrial gases, weld- 
ing and cutting equipment ¢ PURECO, carbon 
dioxide, liquid-solid (““DRY-ICE”) ¢ OHIO, medi- 
cal gases and hospital equipment e NATIONAL 
CARBIDE, pipeline acetylene and calcium carbide. 
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lishing Pfizer International in a for- 
eign market. It’s usually a compromise 
between compulsion and desire that 
determines what the final set-up will 
be, so there’s not much sense in ad- 
hering to elaborate blueprints. Chang- 
ing situations—political, trade, etc.— 
make a degree of flexibility imperative. 

Though some types of manufactur- 
ing abroad can result in big savings, 
this usually isn’t so with production of 
pharmaceuticals. Pfizer could prob- 
ably serve all its foreign subsidiaries 
from state-side plants as economically 
as it does by having plants overseas, 
but there are other reasons for the 
company’s investment in foreign 
plants. Says Chairman Powers: “We 
think of these markets as places to 
stay and grow . . . to establish our- 
selves firmly in a country; we think 
it’s important to give the sense of being 
a local company—not a branch of a 
New York firm.” 

Detail men for Pfizer International 
operate very similarly to their col- 
leagues in the U.S., don’t write any or- 
ders but disseminate medical informa- 
tion to doctors, passing out samples, 
etc. For this work, the detail men re- 
ceive a straight salary with compensa- 
tion rates based on the local standards. 

Reaching the doctor takes the same 
form overseas as it does in the U.S. 
Direct mail, medical journal advertis- 
ing, other promotion procedures are 
utilized in about the same proportion 
overseas as they are in the U.S. What 
is different is the particular emphasis 
given to any aspect of the sales story. 


That’s left to the prerogative of the 
man-on-the-spot, the area and general 
managers. 

Though an effort has been made to 
confine distribution to one outlet per 
country, local practices, more than 
company wishes, ofttimes prevail. The 
result is a mixed situation; in some 
countries Pfizer International operates 
alone; in others it operates through a 
distributor; or, in still others, it uses 
both methods. 

Competition, present from the be- 
ginning in- the form of other Ameri- 
can firms, is growing steadily. Too, 
local companies often make a strong 
appeal to nationalistic sentiments. The 
fact that Pfizer has been willing to be- 
come a part of the community, has 
been willing to invest in plants where 
local personnel is almost exclusively 
employed has, in most cases, greatly 
helped Pfizer International grow. 

Looking ahead, Powers predicts 
further growth, with increasing em- 
phasis on decentralization. “If you 
don’t build, you’re on the surface of a 
country’s economy and can get pushed 
out,” he told CW. “But,” he added, 
“when you're committed, you force 
yourself to make good .. . it’s not a 
matter of deciding to cross off an op- 
eration with the swipe of a pen. It’s 
hard work, and a lot of worry; but 
once you reach a certain point, you’re 
solid, hard to move and in business 
for good.” 

The philosophy evidently pays off, 
if Pfizer International’s present—and 
anticipated—sales are any indication. 





AMERICAS 


Argentina (BCD) 
Brazil (CD) 
Canada (BCD) 
Cuba (D) 
Colombia (D) 
Mexico (CD) 
Panama (CD) 
Puerto Rico (D) 
Venezuela (CD) 


EUROPE 
Belgium (CD) 


Italy (BCD) 


Norway (D) 
Spain (CD) 
Sweden (D) 





England (ABCD) 
France (ABCD) 
Germany (BCD) 


Netherlands (D) 


Where Pfizer Operates Abroad 


ASIA 


Australia (CD) 
Japan (ABCD) 
Philippines (BCD) 





Fermentation plant—A 
Packaging and production—B 
Warehouse—C 

Sales & advertising offices—D 


In addition to the above, Pfizer International also has 
facilities in Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, Iceland, Ireland, Portugal, 
Belgian Congo, Rhodesia, South African Union and Korea. 
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Qik fast-setting liquid plastic is used in 
taking impressions for dental plates. It 
is mix:d with a powder. Both the bottle 


polyethylene packaging has prchrnseraerdniag ange Ca 


aged in polyethylene bags. They are 
combined into a neat package by wrap- 
ping the bag containing the powder 


@ around the bag containing the bottle, 
placing them both in a larger polyethyl- 
ene bag and inserting in a shipping 

\ | canister. 


“Due to polyethylene,” reports E. H. Lockridge, general man- 
ager, Dental Perfection Company, Glendale, Calif., “our prod- 
ucts are good for two to three years even in the tropics, and 
almost indefinitely in cooler, drier climates. Returns have been 
cut from 5% to less than 0.1%. Certainly, a great deal of our package in 
sales it ise is directly attributable to polyethylene packaging. : 

“A major distribution problem has been eliminated also . . . film made of 
that of air shipments where packages are subject to rapidly BAKELITE 
changing air pressures. Other materials frequently burst but, 
due to its superior strength and ability to ‘breathe,’ we have BRAMD 
yet to have a polyethylene bag damaged by pressure changes.” : 
The sidsteiodad of sabia in film ae of = yeinapat Polyethylene Plastic 
Brand Polyethylene are considerably more than just its supe- 
rior chemical resistance. Get the complete story from your 
packaging supplier or write for our “Guide to Packaging” book- 
let to Department VH-34. 


’ 


It pays to 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [jg 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
The term BAKELITE and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC. 








TIME CONSUMER: Long searches of technical 
reports were often necessary before Shell 


Chemical adopted ... 


MECHANICAL INDEXING. All applica- 
tion data for solvents is now coded and 


summarized. 


Punch Cards Up Tech Service Productivity 


Growing use of technical service as 
a sales tool and the still-severe short- 
age of qualified technical personnel 
are placing increasing demands on the 
technical service man’s time. To relieve 
that man of routine duties, and thus 
increase his productivity, a limited but 
growing group of chemical companies 
have been developing mechanical meth- 
ods of product application data han- 
dling. 

Shell Chemical, one of the firms to 
recently adopt such a system, has 
even gone so far as to design a setup 
exclusively for product use data. Most 
users, however, code some technical 
service data as part of a larger, more 
extensive system. Union Carbide’s 
Bakelite Co. division punch-codes 
some technical service data in a report- 
indexing system used by its develop- 
ment department. Other Carbide divi- 
sions are weighing plans to install tech- 
nical service data indexing. Another 
measure of interest: Carbide received 
some 80 requests for copies of its 
Silicones Division’s recent paper on 
research data coding. 

The methods offer, for example, 
speedier literature searching and in- 
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creased ease in familiarizing new per- 
sonnel with the laboratory’s previous 
work. 

Shell’s approach is representative 
of various punch-card systems for 
classifying date. Chemists find the 
system extremely valuable in finding 
information to solve technical serv- 
ice problems. Here’s how Shell’s sol- 
vent group codes its data: 

Information in laboratory reports is 
broken down into three broad groups: 
application, composition and proper- 
ties. Each of these categories is as- 
signed an edge of an edge-punched 
card. These broad groups are, in turn, 
broken down into subgroups. The ap- 
plication code, for instance, classifies 
all product application work into nine 
broad fields (the hundreds digit in 
a three-digit number). These are fur- 
ther organized into nine subgroups 
(the ten digit). Again, in turn, each 
ten digit code has nine subgroups 
(the unit digit). Thus, the number 
532 would code solvent applications 
by 500 (graphic arts), 30 (photo- 
graphic processes) and 2 (processing 
of the latent image). 

The composition and properties 


codes are similar. For composition, 
components are classified by presence 
or absence in six groups: 0 (absence), 

1 (ketones), 2 (esters), 3 (alcohols), 
4 (diluents) and 5S (all others). 
Physical properties are coded into 
three categories: volatility, solvency 
(by viscosity of nitrocellulose solu- 
tions) and blush resistance. 

Besides the classification punches, 
each card also contains space for the 
written recording of pertinent data. 
References to the original report, the 
test data (such as solvency, dilution, 
boiling ‘range, density, composition, 
evaporation rate) are included. 

To use the system to locate previous 
work, for example, the researcher uses 
the coding system to classify the in- 
formation. He then programs the card 
selector unit accordingly, and then 
runs the card file through the unit. 
Only the cards containing data which 
is relevant to the problem are sepa- 
rated. 

About 15 years of product applica- 
tion work have been punch-coded into 
some 5,000 cards. Shell Chemical’s 
solvents group finds that, on the aver- 
age, 1 to 10 punch cards are necessary 
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FLUOR TURNS PLANS INTO PROFITS 
Model showing portion of the Process Area of the 
$30,000,000 Texas Butadiene & Chemical Corp. plant—one 
of two new butadiene facilities under way at Fluor. 
This important new petrochemical plant will produce 
both butadiene and aviation gasoline. 


IN BUTADIENE... 


FLUOR LEADS 


THE WAY 


Two new butadiene plants are being designed and 
constructed from the ground up by The Fluor Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. These facilities plus expansion by Fluor 
of an existing plant will increase the total national 
butadiene production 152,600 tons per year—a signifi- 
cant boost for synthetic rubber. 

Fluor’s past performance in serving both refiners 
and petrochemical producers is proof of our ability 
to undertake every phase of these new facilities. In 
the areas of on-time completion, performance and 
maintenance-free operation, Fluor consistently de- 
livers more than is promised. 

When your plans for expansion call for efficiency, 
speed and economy, be sure to include Fluor. 


H | rd 7 @ yf 4 ENGINEERS and CONSTRUCTORS Q 
for the Petroleum, Chemical and Power Industries 


The FLUOR CORPORATION, Ltd., Los Angeles— Mid-Continent Division, Houston—Fluor of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto — H. G. Acres & Company, Niagara Falls, Ontario — Singmaster & Breyer, Inc., New York City 
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Don't rule out 


RUBBER! 


IM a ibele” Fluorocarbon 


Elastomers are doing jobs that 
rubber never did before 


Rubber is perhaps the most useful and versa- 
tile non-metallic material used by industry to- 
day. Its resilience and resistance to abrasion 
and breakdown make it an important tool in 
industrial techniques and plant equipment. 

Yet in many applications—where the me- 
chanical properties of rubber are vitally needed 
—extremely high-temperature and corrosive 
operating conditions have ruled out its use. 

The development of KEL-F Fluorocarbon 
Elastomer fills a long felt need. Here is a high 
strength rubber that can operate effectively 
under corrosive and high temperature condi- 
tions that swell, stretch and melt ordinary rub- 
ber and common organic elastomers. 


Today, KEL-F Elastomer 
can be considered for those 
jobs once thought “impos- 
sible” for rubber. A glance 
at the outstanding proper- 
ties of KEL-F Elastomer dis- 
closes the reason for its re- 
markable success: 


© Extreme resistance to acids, ozone, and other 
oxidants. 

@ Thermal stability to 400°F. 

@ High resistance to solvents, fuels and lubri- 
cants. 

®@ Good dielectric properties. 

@ Low moisture absorption. 

® Non-flammability. 


KEL-F Elastomers have 
convincingly demonstrated 
their value in a variety of in- 
dustrial roles: As sealants | 
for corrosive liquids, abra- | 
sion and corrosion resist- 
ance pump impellers ...heat 
and chemical resistant hose, 
tubing, diaphragms, gaskets 
. transmission, brake and aircraft seals... 
corrosion and flame resistant protective cloth- 
ing ... electrical and shock insulation. 


A PRODUCT OF FLUOROCARBON RESEARCH 


This new elastomer is a result of Kellogg’s com- 
prehensive research in fluorocarbon chemistry. 
Its performance characteristics are well estab- 
lished in the chemical, electrical and equip- 
ment fields. If your work involves rubber at 
any point, then KEL-F elastomer warrants in- 
vestigation. 

Our Technical Staff is prepared to work with 
you in adapting KEL-F Elastomer to your in- 
dividual needs. For further information, write: 
The M. W. Kellogg Company, Subsidiary of 
Pullman Incorporated, Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Division, P.O. Box 469, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


® KEL-F is the registered trademark of 
The M. W. Kellogg Co. for its fluorocarbon products 
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to code the average lab report. In 
exceptional cases, however, the number 
may exceed 500. 

Switching over from index cards tu 
punch cards is not particularly diffi- 
cult. Shell estimates that several men 
working intermittently over several 
months handled the job. No problems 
were encountered in classifying the 
information. 

Generally, all of Shell’s professional 
personnel have access to the file. The 
company has held informal training 
sessions on the method’s use, has also 
prepared a set of printed instructions 

To avoid mistakes in coding reports 
into the cards, most of the “punching” 
is done by one man thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the system. 

Biggest advantage of the punch 
cards, says Shell’s Bob Mims, who is 


responsible for maintaining the system, 
is the speedup in literature searching. 
Within 30 minutes, references to all 
work previously done in a specified 
area can be located. The written in- 
formation on the cards often elimi- 
nates the necessity of consulting the 
original report—often the case when 
the index card system was used. And, 
adds Mims, the method eliminates 
cumbersome cross-referencing of in- 
dex cards, makes it easy for new 
people to become familiar with the 
earlier work. 

Such benefits and relatively few 
disadvantages (mispunching, loss of a 
card leaves no record of the card’s 
loss) explain why chemical companies 
are making use of automated methods 
to speed data handling. International 
Nickel Co. employs a system funda- 








PIGGY-BACKING with a differ- 
ence—they leave the tractor behind 
—is now part of the operations of 
the Missouri Pacific Lines. The trail- 
er is spotted at shipper’s platform 
and sealed after loading is completed. 
A tractor delivers the trailer to a 





Railroad Lift for Trucks 


gondola or any type of flat-bottom 
freight car that’s available. Gantries, 
like the one above, have been erected 
in some 14 cities served by the MOP 
and Texas & Pacific. Some 200 trail- 
ers and 100 chassis for the operation 
are now under construction. 
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Shippers’ 


steals the jump 


on Jack 


tory-book magic may be all right for growing beanstalks, but 
it takes a lot more than “abracadabra” to make a tank car 
fleet grow. 

Among other things, it takes planning, organization and not a 
little vision. But above all, it calls for the kind of dependable 
service which we have been delivering for 35 years. That’s why 
so many leaders in American industry rely on Shippers’ for 
modern tank car service. 

For instance, since 1952, the number of Shippers’ tank cars 
has increased more than 20%. That’s a growth unparalleled in 


the industry, and makes Shippers’ the fastest growing fleet on 
the rails! 


As exclusive sales agent and lessor for QCf built DURA- 
DOMES, we'll be glad to help you determine the comparative 
advantages of rental or outright purchase. There’s no obligation. 


Typical DURADOME ... designed 


for vinyl acetate service. 


SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE 


R cy Division of acf INDUSTRIES, Incorporated 
. 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. + HOUSTON, TEX. - SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. - MILTON, PA. - EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. + CLEVELAND, OHIO - SMACKOVER, ARK. - TULSA, OKLA. + NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. + RED HOUSE, W. VA. 
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PRIMARY (ume 
DEFENSE 


against 











An automatic sprinkler system and a Horton® elevated tank 
are the first and best defense against plant fires. A Horton elevated 
tank erected at your plant stores a reserve of water that is ready to 
flow—by force of gravity—the moment a sprinkler head is set off 
by fire. Day and night the water is instantly available and never 
dependent upon local supply or pressure. 


Write our nearest office for complete information on the benefits 
a Horton elevated tank can provide for your plant. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlanta © Birmingham © Boston © Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit © Houston 
Los Angeles © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
San Francisco © Seattle © Tulsa 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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mentally similar to Shell’s. Technical 
service data, however, is coded and 
filed with research data and literature 
references. 

The McBee Co., one large manufac- 
turer of punch-card equipment and 
supplies, reports that chemical indus- 
try use of mechanical methods for 
data handling is steadily rising. The 
1955-56 fiscal year, adds the firm, was 
the best ever for its sales to chemical 
customers. Further boosts are expect- 
ed. 

But whatever the specific method, 
the results are much the same. Punch- 
card coding of previous application in- 
formation saves the technologist many 
tedious hours of file searching, frees 
him for more productive work. 


Two for the Market 


There’s now competition in the 
promising new field of antibiotic food 
preservation. Last fortnight, Food & 
Drug Administration gave the long- 
awaited go-ahead to Chas, Pfizer & 
Co.’s sale of Biostat (20% oxytetra- 
cycline; 80% inert ingredients) to ex- 
tend the storage life of uncooked 
poultry. 

The action launched a second firm 
into the still-young field, FDA having 
given a similar o.k. to American Cy- 
anamid’s Acronize (chlortetracycline) 
last year. In both cases, FDA set a 
tolerance limit of seven parts per mil- 
lion of antibiotic on uncooked poultry. 

The move should trigger a no-holds- 
barred battle between the two firms 
for an estimated $200-million-plus 
(U.S. and overseas) market. Poultry 
processors are the initial sales target 
(CW, March 24, p. 54). 

Cyanamid, selling under a “rigid 
franchise agreement,” is already sell- 
ing to 150 poultry processors with a 
claimed 10% of the market. Pfizer, 
seeking tc offset this lead, will sell 
Biostat to “any recognized poultry 
processor” without company surveil- 
lance over use of the product in the 
poultry plant. J. D. Langlois, head of 
Pfizer’s food and beverage department, 
told CHEMICAL WEEK that Biostat will 
be offered much as other bulk chemi- 
cals are, but in only one size, a 2- 
kilo, polyethylene-lined metal can 
“competitively priced” at $76/kilo 
(just under 12 ¢/Ib. of treated bird). 

Pfizer shied away from a franchise- 
type marketing scheme, says Langlois, 
because of the difficulty in policing 
such a program and because the US. 
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piCco 


(formerly Piccoumaron) 


PARA-COUMARONE -INDENE 


resins 


properties 


The properties of PICCO Resins 
include: COMPATIBILITY with most 
other resins, waxes, coal tar residues, 
oils, rubber and other materials; 
SOLUBILITY in coal tar, turpentine 
and terpene solvents; RESISTANCE to 
most acids, alkalies, salts. 

Available in ten melting points, from a 
liquid to a hard brittle solid. Colors, 
from pale yellow to dark reddish brown. 

Send for complete data and samples. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemica! Corp. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 


: ; Please send bulletin and samples of Picco for (Application) 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 








Plants at: 
Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
District Soles Offices 
Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
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HIGHEST 
STABILITY 


The ultraviolet absorption spectrum gives us a reliable 
quantitative measure of minute impurities in white oils- 

even as little as a few parts per million—which heretofore 
defied detection during ordinary analysis. With this tool, 
Penn-Drake controls the refining process scientifically to 
eliminate objectionable substances. Uniform, dependable 
light stability and purity are thus determined quickly with 


a degree of certainty unattainable before. 


Perhaps our experience in this field can help you solve 
a product or process problem. Our Technical Service De- 


partment will be glad to consult with you. 
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Dept. of Agriculture will probably 
soon get authorization to establish a 
poultry plant inspection system. 

Again in contrast with Cyanamid’s 
approach, Pfizer plans no national pro- 
motion of a trademarked poultry proc- 
ess. But some other type of promo- 
tional assistance for Pfizer customers 
has not been ruled out of future sales 
strategy. Meanwhile, to get marketing 
efforts quickly under way, Pfizer will 
begin advertising its process to the 
food industry in trade publications. 

The future for antibiotics in fish 
and other meat and vegetables also 
appears to be brightening (see p. 98). 
Cyanamid recently won approval for 
its Acronize treatment of fish in Can- 
ada, and Pfizer’s Canadian applica- 
tion for its Biostat is pending. Both 
firms are also planning to seek com- 
parable U.S. governmental approval. 

Similarly optimistic were speakers 
at FDA’s Fourth Annual Symposium 
on Antibiotics recently held in Wash- 
ington (CW, Oct. 27, p. 134). Typical 
opinions: 

e The low capital investment re- 
quired for antibiotic preservation will 
be a particular boon to areas lacking 
the heavy capital needed for large- 
scale refrigeration—(F. E. Deather- 
age, Ohio State University). 

e Antibiotics used alone or with 
small doses of ionizing radiation give 
tools today to reduce spoilage caused 
largely by bacteria; this may allow 
prepackaging of meat at the wholesale 
level—(Charles Niven, Jr., American 
Meat Institute). 

e Pre- and post-harvest application 
of antibiotics can control bacterial 
decay in a wide range of fresh vege- 
tables. Product life can be extended 
24 hours without refrigeration, long 
enough to substantially reduce huge 
spoilage losses during shipment. But 
the problem of heavy residues on 
treated vegetables and fruits must be 
solved before FDA will grant approval 
—(Wilson Smith, Jr., U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture). 

e Antibiotics may prove valuable 
in retarding development of food-poi- 
soning bacteria and heat-resistant flora 
in custards, cheeses and milk, and in 
reducing heat-processing times in the 
canning industry by synergistic action 
with heat—(Joseph Stern, University 
of Washington). 

Such potential undoubtedly means 
extensive market development projects 
for antibiotics will soon be under way. 
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Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh ' Address 





Unique? Yes! Because it’s a Rheem steel pail. It was made by the world’s 


largest producer of steel containers—_RHEEM. That’s a lot of experience working for you. 
As for protection for your product, the linings in Rheem steel pails are bonded directly to the 
steel and oven baked to prevent flaking and peeling. Rheem pails are available in 1-gallon to 
15-gallon sizes; plain, colored or lithographed; lined or unlined; double head or crimp lug type 
covers. Why not call Rheem today and find out more about sending your products to market 
first class—in Rheem steel pails. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7600 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


YOU CAN RELY ON MANUFACTURING COMPANY Piease send me detailed information on Rheem Steel Pails. 
OORIAB ot 





ce ' . ) | RURNE aah Sto pei sae aay Sc ae aa 
Leading Producer of Steel Shipping Containers ADDRESS___ 


LINDEN, N. J., SPARROWS POINT, MD., RICHMONO AND SOUTH 
GATE, CALIF., HOUSTON, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS 





CITY. 
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“No more sad sacks!” 





Plant food sacks don’t sag, bags don’t 
break, when they’re protected by H&D 
corrugated boxes. H&D packaging will 
keep your products in good shape, too. 


 HINDE & DAUCH 


Thi Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


\ 





AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Canales 
13 FACTORIES « 42 SALES OFFICES 
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CW Report In Three Parts 


Pesticides 
Past, Present and Prospects 


by Carl D. Fischer 


y Insecticides, Repellents, Fumigants 





WHERE THEY STAND 
million dollars ON THE PESTICIDE SALES LADDER 


“Estimated figures. Tincludes fertilizer sales, 


" Allied Chemical & Dye’ 
F 15 U.S. chemicai firms with more 
than $10-million/year sales* 
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More Demand from Man and Beast 


The first of three reports on the 
U.S. pesticide chemicals industry (CW, 
Oct. 27) last week covered chlorinated 
insecticides, phosphorus insecticides, 
miticides and rodenticides. Too, the 
first installment included discussion of 
pesticide marketing, the industry’s 
growth prospects and general eco- 
nomic considerations relating to the 
field. This—the second report—ana- 
lyzes insecticides from botanical sourc- 
es, dairy and livestock insecticides, 
repellents, household insecticides, fu- 
migants and growth regulators—con- 
sidered part of the pesticide picture. 


Pesticide production in the U.S. is 
well on its way to becoming a $1-bil- 
lion business by 1975. To help achieve 
that sales goal, pesticide producers 
count as heavily on the growing im- 
portance of insecticides and repellents 
that prey on humans and animals as 
they do on plant pesticides. 

The materials treated in this report, 
already impressive in sales volume, 
are bound to make still further sales 
gains in the future. Reason: to meet 
future food requirements of a grow- 
ing population, there must be a 
reduction of livestock losses from 
insects and parasites—a loss estimated 
by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture at 
$940 million/year. Moreover, the con- 
suming public is being conditioned to 
demand greater freedom than ever 
before from the nuisance and filth of 
insects affecting them personally. 

Demand 20 years hence for food 
high in protein, minerals and vitamins 
will be substantially greater than it is 


today. This trend is already evident 
(see chart p. 57; Our Changing Eating 
Habits). 

Standards of health are higher in 
this country than ever before, and are 
steadily rising. Pesticides are partly re- 
sponsible for this gain. Undoubtedly, 
insecticides and repellents used against 
insects affecting both man and animals 
will play an even more active role in 
this program in the future. 

A number of chlorinated insecticides 
(discussed in the first report) are being 
used on livestock to control numerous 
species of flies, mites, ticks, keds and 
grubs—for example, DDT, methoxy- 
chlor, BHC, lindane, chlordane and 
toxaphene. Many of these products are 
used in household aerosol and space 
sprays. Phosphorus insecticides—such 
as malathion, Diazinon and Dipterex 
—also serve effectively in controlling 
flies in dairy barns. 

These materials are applied in vari- 
ous ways. Sometimes users make them 
into baits containing the toxicant and 
an attractant (e.g., sugar) on an inert 
carrier. In flake or granular form, the 
pesticides are scattered about the barn 
floor, on window sills or other locations 
where flies and other insects congre- 
gate. 

Another device—the animal back- 
rubber—has become popular (18,000 
in Iowa alone) during the last two or 
three years in controlling insects on 
beef and dairy animals, which like to 
rub themselves against posts, trees and 
fences. By installing canvas (or bur- 
lap-covered cable) back-rubbers treat- 
ed with insecticides, farmers provide 


the animals with means of applying in- 
secticides to themselves. It’s practical, 
effective, cheap. 

A combination of DDT and bu- 
toxypolypropylene glycol is frequent- 
ly used to protect range and feeder 
stock. In addition, methoxychlor and 
butoxypolypropylene glycol are be- 
coming increasingly popular for dairy 
animal use. 

Chlorinated and phosphorus insec- 
ticides, while extremely useful for 
many purposes, have certain limita- 
tions in livestock applications. They’re 
effective against livestock pests in 
small doses, but may be too toxic for 
direct application on animals. In some 
cases, harmful residual amounts could 
find their way into meat or milk. For 
that reason, other materials—including 
pyrethrins, allethrin, thiocyanates, and 
a number of adjuvants—are important 
for direct use on animals. 

A more complete listing of dairy 
and livestock insecticides, repellents, 
and household insecticides is included 
in the tables on pp. 66, 67, 68, 73. 

Pyrethrins: The insecticidal prod- 
ucts of pyrethrum flowers—pyrethrins 
—have occupied a major position in 
the insecticide field for many years. 

Pyrethrum, introduced into the U.S. 
some 100 years ago, in the past was 
largely supplied by Dalmatia and 
Japan, but Kenya, Tanganyika and the 
Belgian Congo are now the principal 
growers and suppliers. 

For years, dried pyrethrum flowers 
containing 1 to 3% pyrethrins have 
been shipped to the U.S. for extrac- 
tion. But African flower-growers re- 





IN THIS EXTENSIVE pesticide industry survey 
potential of the fast-growing pesticide branch of U. 


agricultural chemical manufacture. 


A CuemicaL WEEK gives its chemical process industry readers a detailed look at the status and 


Statistics and market estimates were obtained from so many sources that it would be impractical to give complete references. Marketing and pro- 
duction figures, in many cases, are averages or approximations, offered by the author as “‘order of magnitude” impressions rather than as absolute values. 
For exact data—especially on pesticide toxicology and end-use applications—CHEMICAL WEEK readers are referred to specific literature on the subject 


and to manufacturers of the chemicals. 


In compiling this inclusive report, considerable time was spent in checking accuracy of the data a 


of this scope, however, it is impossible to guarantee perfection. Thus, neither CuemicaL WEEK, nor 
can take responsibility for the completeness and accuracy of the statistics and data. 
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cently built their own extraction plant, 
and this situation may change in the 
near future. 

During the years immediately prior 
to World War II, pyrethrum imports 
averaged about 13 million lbs./year 
(valued at $3 million/year). Imports 
reached an all-time high in 1945— 
more than 18 million Ibs. of flowers 
containing 1.3% pyrethrins. That’s 
equivalent to 234,000 lbs. of pyre- 
thrins. 

When DDT was introduced for 
civilian use in 1945-46, the volume of 
pyrethrin imports dropped sharply. 
But with more and more emphasis be- 
ing placed on the importance of pesti- 
cides in relation to public health, 
safety and welfare, pyrethrin use has 
once again increased—in 1955, im- 
ports reached an estimated 6.6 million 
Ibs. 


Best market for pyrethrins is in 
dairy, household, institutional and in- 
dustrial sprays. Biggest advantages of 
pyrethrins: quick knock-down action 
against flying insects, roaches and 
other crawling insects, and safety to 
humans and animals. 

One big shortcoming: the pure prod- 
uct sells for about $55/lb. For this 
reason, pyrethrins will never become 
serious competition for such materials 
as DDT, methoxychlor and lindane, 
which sell for about 50¢/lb., $1.22/ 
Ib., and $7/lb., respectively. 

Allethrin: Synthesis of allethrin—a 
compound closely related to pyrethrins 
—was announced in 1949 by the US. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Research by 
Schechter, Green and LaForge led to 
the first preparation of allethrin, a 
culmination of nearly 40 years work 
to determine pyrethrins structures. 

Like pyrethrins, allethrin knocks 
down insects rapidly and has about 
the same toxicological properties. It’s 
different only in its inability to be 
synergized to the same extent as py- 
rethrins. 

Allethrin is competitive with py- 
rethrins in certain applications, es- 
pecially in space-spray aerosols for 


use against flying insects. It fared well 
in 1955, when approximately 39 mil- 
lion aerosol-type containers of space- 
spray insecticides using allethrin and/ 
or pyrethrins were packed. 

Synergists: Extensive research has 
also gone into finding chemicals that 
extend the effectiveness of pyrethrins 
and allethrin; target is to use less in- 
secticide without losing effectiveness. 
Although these extenders, or synergists, 
are usually not potent insecticides 
themselves, they do spark the insecti- 
cidal activity of pyrethrins or allethrin 
and thus become valuable compounds. 

Most important of the extenders are 
piperonyl butoxide, propyl isome, Sul- 
foxide, and MGK 264. Toxicologically, 
all of these materials are considered 
safe for use by humans and on ani- 
mals. Therefore, when such materials 
are combined with pyrethrins or alle- 
thrin, they maintain the very low order 
of toxicity of the unextended materials. 

When added to a fly spray, a rela- 
tively small quantity of synergist— 
selling at only a fraction of the cost 
of pyrethrins or allethrin—will permit 
a four- to eightfold reduction in tox- 
icant content without sacrificing prod- 
uct performance. 


A Sed he RG 


CHEMICAL REPRISAL: Today’s answer to a mosquito-infested stream is potent, quick-knockdown larvicides. 
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CHANGES IN OUR EATING HABITS... 


..-.are boosting protein-food intake, increasing the 
consumption of chemicals — insecticides, repel- 


lents, medicaments, antibiotics —used in poultry and 
livestock raising. 


Percent Change” in Per Capita Consumption 


20 30 40 


————Eggs 
Meat, 


poultry 


Dairy 
products 


Sugar, 


syrups 


ae Fruits, 
vegetables 
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Fats, 
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—Potatoes 


*1954 vs. 1935-39 averages 
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Steady gains in ten years. 


(million dollars) 


80 


Thiocyanates: Two of the thiocya- 
nates finding a growing market in 
space sprays, primarily in controlling 
flying insects, are Lethane 384 (Rohm 
& Haas)—butoxythiocyano diethyl 
ether, and Thanite (Hercules)—iso- 
bornyl thiocyanoacetate. 

Largest use of these pesticidal com- 
pounds is in dairy sprays. Used in rela- 
tively high concentrations (compared 
with strength of pyrethrins), they 
knock down insects quickly. Because 
of their economy in use, they are re- 
placing pyrethrins in many jobs. Other 
markets include household space sprays 
and aerosols. 

Tables including additional data on 
insecticides from botanical sources are 
on pp. 64-65. 


Product Fumigants 


Fumigants are used in large, closed 
spaces—e.g., grain elevators, box cars, 
warehouses, buildings and ships. The 
largest market is in controlling insects 
in stored grain. Tonnages of grain 
fumigants have increased sharply in 
recent years, due in part to govern- 
ment programs to enforce cleanliness 
in grain supplies. As demand for clean 
foodstuffs soars, use of fumigants will 
also probably rise—perhaps to more 
than 60 million Ibs./year by 1960. 
Use of fumigants today is close to 50 
million lbs./year. 

75-25 Mixture: One of the standard 
grain fumigants first recommended by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture (in 1933) 
was a mixture of 75% ethylene di- 
chloride and 25% carbon tetrachloride 
by volume. This mixture is effective 
against all life stages of weevils, bee- 
tles, moths and other insects and is 
widely used in farm storage bins and 
grain elevators. It’s estimated that 1 
million gal. of this mixture will be 
applied this year. 

One recent modification of the mix- 
ture comes by addition of ethylene 
dibromide to the ethylene dichloride- 
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carbon tetrachloride combination. Ad- 
vantage of this three-component mix- 
ture over the 75-25 mixture: lower 
dosages are required. 

80-20 Mixture: But the largest ton- 
nage of liquid grain fumigant mar- 
keted today is 80-20 mixture—80% 
carbon tetrachloride and 20% carbon 
bisulfide by volume. Carbon bisulfide 
is toxic to insects; carbon tetrachloride 
is added to render the mixture rela- 
tively nonflammable. Estimated appli- 
cation this year: 2.3 million gal. 

Calcium Cyanide: Calcium cyanide’s 
volatility and toxicity make it a valu- 
able fumigant. On exposure to the 
natural moisture in air, it liberates 
hydrogen cyanide gas. 

When calcium cyanide is mixed 
with grain flowing into bins, the hy- 
drogen cyanide gas permeates the 
grain mass and kills the insects. The 
compound is also being sold to mills, 
mushroom houses, greenhouses and 
similar operations for controlling ro- 
dents as well as insects. In another 
fumigation application, porous discs 
impregnated with liquid hydrogen cy- 
anide are used. 

Methyl Bromide: Methyl bromide 
was first introduced as a fumigant in 
France in 1932. Today, it has attained 
status as one of the leading fumigant 
chemicals. At ordinary temperatures, 
it is a gas, but it liquefies easily and 
is also distributed commercially in 
cylinders. 

Because methyl bromide is poison- 
ous to warm-blooded animals, chlo- 
ropicrin is sometimes added as a warn- 
ing agent. Its high toxicity to many 
insect species makes methyl bromide 
a valued fumigant. 

Large quantities of it are now being 
used to fumigate large elevators in- 
fested with Khapra beetle—an appli- 
cation that has received much pub- 
licity in recent months. 

Khapra beetle was first discovered in 
the U.S. around 1953, in California. 
Being a particularly serious infestation, 
emergency measures were taken by 
the government in efforts to bring it 
under control quickly. 

Warehouses as large as 4 million 
cu. ft. have been wrapped in vinyl or 
similar plastic film, then fumigated. 
Result: Khapra beetle infestation is 
being brought under control. 

Grain, industrial and space fumi- 
gant details are included in the tables 
on pp. 78-79, 80-81. 


How $79.1 Million Worth of U.S. Pesticide 
Exports Were Distributed in 1955... 


The breakdown by world markets: 


North America 
South Ainerica 
Asia 

Europe 

Africa 
Caribbean 
Others 


(million dollars) 


$34.5 
15.8 
14.1 
6.5 
4.5 
2.6 
1.1 


Leading consumer countries accounted for half the 


export value: 


Mexico 
Canada 
Brazil 
India 
Nicaragua 
Colombia 


Venezuela 


Soil Fumigants 


Treating soils for nematodes and 
soil-borne diseases is relatively new 
in agriculture. Within just 15 years, 
sales of fumigants for this purpose 
have bounced to an estimated $12 
million/year. 

Chloropicrin has for the past 25 
years been an effective nematode com- 
batant. But, its relatively high cost 
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$11.1 
8.5 
5.2 
4.5 
4.1 
3.3 
3.0 


virtually limits its use to greenhouse 
soil treatment. 

Currently, D-D mixture, ethylene 
dibromide and methyl bromide rank 
as the most important pesticide prod- 
ucts for soil-treatment use, but because 
of the widespread interest in pesticides, 
hosts of new materials are coming onto 
the scene. 

Leading agriculture scientists claim 
that the nation is just beginning to 
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FARM PRODUCTIVITY 


Pesticides and fertilizers are behind hopes for a 54% gain 


(over today’s level) by 1970 


Index 
(1935-39 = 100) 
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realize the magnitude of the damage 
caused by various soil organisms. 
Nematodes and soil-borne diseases take 
huge tolls of crops each year. But 
research by federal and state experi- 
mental stations is continuously proving 
that substantial net gains can be 
achieved by control measures. As a 
result, farmers and the pesticide in- 
dustry are being alerted to the im- 
portance of soil fumigants. 

D-D Mixture: In 1945, agricultural 
experimenters in Hawaii published an 
account of their tests of a mixture of 
dichloropropenes and dichloropropanes 
in controlling nematodes on pineapple 
lands. Since that time, D-D mixture 
has become commercial (manufac- 
tured first by Shell; Dow markets it 
also, under the tradename Dowfume). 

Ethylene Dibromide: Ethylene di- 
bromide, in mixtures with ethylene 
dichloride and carbon tetrachloride, is 
finding about as many applications as 
a soil fumigant as it is in insect eradi- 
cation. In fact, it currently competes 
with D-D mixture. Major uses include: 
control of nematodes on tobacco, citrus 
and certain vegetable crops. 

Methyl Bromide: Besides its use 
as a product fumigant, methyl bromide 
is being applied as a gas for soil 
fumigation. Its use is limited to rela- 
tively small areas, such as in tobacco, 
celery and other seed beds; too, be- 
cause of its toxicity, it must be applied 
under plastic covers. Nevertheless, 2-3 
million Ibs. of methyl bromide were 
applied in 1955, according to a recent 
government report. 

Some promising new soil fumigants 
include Nemagon (Shell), V-C 13 
(Virginia-Carolina), Terrachlor (Olin 
Mathieson), Vapam (Stauffer), and 
Mylone (Carbide). Some of these 
products—notably the latter two— 
will also control weeds. 

Complete listings of soil fumigant 
and growth regulator products appear 
in the tables on pp. 82 through 87. 


# 


*# 


BOVINE BACK-RUBBER: ‘Do-it-yourself device dispenses insecticides. 


Extensive research is under way in 
both agriculture and industry to com- 
bat such nematodes as sting, stubby 
root and dagger nematodes of citrus 
crops, and various nematodes attack- 
ing other fruit trees, ornamentals and 
small fruits. Also needed is further 
research in controlling nematodes that 
affect rice and soybeans and that stunt 
crops and perennial grass growth, in- 
cluding diseases such as Southern 
blight. 

All these efforts to combat nematode 
losses, soil-borne diseases of crops and 


all other pests appear to be adding up 
to one of the great achievements of 
the chemical process industries. 


The third and concluding report on 
the pesticide industry will appear in 
the Nov. 17 issue of CHEMICAL WEEK. 
Organic and inorganic foliage fungi- 
cides, seed treatment fungicides, herbi- 
cides, brush killers, soil sterilants, 
defoliants and desiccants, and weed 
killers will be discussed, and the im- 
portance of the Miller bill to the pesti- 
cide industry will be examined. 





AHEAD: Twenty tables containing key data on botan- 


ical source insecticides, dairy and livestock insecticides, 


repellents, grain, industrial and space fumigants, soil fumi- 


gants and growth regulators — products that contribute 


significantly to pesticide industry profits. Pages 64 to 68 


and pp. 73 to 87. 
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Leading Pesticide 


Com pany 
Abbott Laboratories 


Allied Chemical & Dye 

American Agricultural Chemical 
American Chemical Paint 

American Cyanamd Ind. Chem. Div. 
American Potash & Chemical 


Arapahoe Chemicals 


Abbreviation 





Abbott 
Allied Chem. 
Amer. Ag. 
ACP 

Amer. Cy. 
Amer. Pot. 
Arapahoe 


Producers 


Address 

14th St. & Sheridan Rd., North Chicago, Ill. 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. 

50 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 

Ambler, Pa. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 21, N.Y. 
3030 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
2800 Pearl St., Boulder, Colo. 





J. T. Baker Chemical 
Benzol Products 

B&G Co. 

Berkshire Chemical 


Brothers Chemical 


Baker 

Benzol 

B&G 

Berkshire Chem. 


Brothers 


Phillipsburg, N.J. 

237 South St., Newark 5, N.J. 

4725 Rising Sun Ave., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
575 Forest St., Orange, N.J. 





California Spray-Chemical 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Division 
Central Chemical Corp of Maryland 
Chemagro 

Chemley Products 

Chipman Chemical 

W. A. Cleary 


Coramercial Solvents 


Calspray 
Carbide 
Central 
Chemagro 
Chemley 
Chipman 
Cleary 


Comm. Solv. 


Lucas & Ortho Way, Richmond, Calif. 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
49 N. Jonathan St., Hagerstown, Md. 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
P.O. Box 309, Bound Brook, N.J. 

P.O. Box 749, New Brunswick, N.J. 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





Delta Chemical Works 

Diamond Alkali 

Distillation Products Industries Div., Eastman 
Dow Chemical 

E.l. du Pont de Nemours 


Delta Chem. 
Dia. Alk. 
Dist. Prod. 
Dow 

Du Pont 


23 W. 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 

300 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 
755 Ridge Rd., W., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Midland, Mich. 

10th & Market Sts., Wilmington 98, Del. 





Fairfield Chemical Division, FMC 
Fairmount Chemical Co. 
Food Machinery & Chemicai 


Frontier Chemical 


Fairfield 
Fairmount 
Food Mach. 


Frontier 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
600 Ferry St., Newark 5, N.J. 

161 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
321 W. Douglas, Wichita, Kan. 





Gallard-Schlesinger Chemicides 
Gallowhur Chemical 

Geigy Industrial Chemicals, Div., Geigy 
General Chemical Division, Allied 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


Gallard-Schlesinger 
Gallowhur 

Geigy 

Gen. Chem. 
Goodrich 


37-11 29th St., Long Island City |, N.Y. 
801 2nd Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

89 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 

40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. 

2060 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15, O. 





Hercules Powder 
Heyden Chemical 
Hooker Electrochemical 


Hercules 
Heyden 
Hooker 


978 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
4715 Buffalo Ave., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





Irvington Varnish & Insulator Div., 3M 


Irvington 


6 Argyle Terrace, Irvington I1, N.J. 





Jefferson Chemical Co. 


62 


Jefferson 


260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Kolker Chemical 
Koppers Co. 


Kolker 
Koppers 


600 Doremus Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 
Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Larvacide Products 
Lebanon Chemical 


Los Angeles Chemical 


Larvacide 
Lebanon 


L.A. Chem. 


117 Liberty St., New York, N.Y. 
P.O. Box 532, Lebanon, Pa. 
1960 Sante Fe Ave., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Matheson Coleman & Bell Division 
McLaughlin Gormley King 

Merck 

Michigan Chemical 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer 
Monsanto Chemical 

Montrose Cheinical 


Mountain Copper 


Mallinckrodt 
Math. Coleman 
MGK 

Merck 

Mich. Chem. 
Miller 

Monsanto 
Montrose 


Mountain 


Second & Mallinckrodt Sts., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
932 Paterson Plank Rd., E. Rutherford, N.J- 
1715 S.E. 5th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Lincoln Ave., Rahway, N.J. 

500 N. Bankson St., St. Louis, Mich. 

2226 N. Howard St., Baltimore 18, Md. 
710 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

120 Lister Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 

230 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 





Naugatuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rubber 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works 
Niagara Chemical Div., FMC 


Naugatuck 
N.Y. Quinine 


Niagara 


203 Elm St., Naugatuck, Conn. 
50 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
100 Niagara St., Middleport, N.Y. 





Olin Mathieson Chemical 


Olin Math. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 





Pacific Coast Borax 
S. B. Penick 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 


Phelps-Dodge Refining 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

John Powell, Division, Olin Mathieson 


Prentiss Drug & Chemical 


Pacific Coast 
Penick 

Penn Salt 
Phelps-Dodge 
Pitts. Coke 
Pitts Pl. 
Powell 


Prentiss 


630 Shatto Pl., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

50 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 

3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
40 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 

1905 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

| Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

| Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

110 William St., New York 38, N.Y. 





Reilly Tar & Chemical 
Ringwood Chemical 
Rohm & Haas 


Reilly 
Ringwood 
Rohm & Haas 


1615 Merchant Bank Bldg., Indianapolis 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
712 Locust St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Shell Chemical 

Sherwin-Williams 

Standard Agricultural Chemicals 
Stauffer Chemical 


Shell 
Sherwin-Wms. 
Standard Ag. 
Stauffer 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
1301 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N.J. 
480 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





Tennessee 


Tennessee 


619 Grant Blidg., Atlanta |, Ga. 





United States Industrial Chemical 


USI 


99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





Velsicol 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


Velsicol 


Virginia-Carolina 


330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago II, Il. 
401 E. Main St., Richmond 8, Va. 





Winthrop-Stearns 
Woolfolk Chemical Works 
Wyandotte Chemical 
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Winthrop-Stearns 
Woolfolk 


_ Wyandotte 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
East Main St., Fort Valley, Ga. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 





Product 








Leading Producers 
and Trademarks 


Chemical Name or Definition 








NOTES ABOUT THE TABLES 


The following 22 pages of tables represent a 
careful collation of pesticide industry data from 
many sources. In some instances, figures are those 
of the author. 


@ Abbreviations used under the heading Principal 
Formulations: WP—wettable powder; EC—emulsi- 
fiable concentrate; D—dust; S—solution. 


@ Annual Sales, Sales Price and Total Sales Value 
columns represent available data. In many instances, 
data could not be obtained, or the author was ad- 








nicotine 
sulfate 


Dia. Alk. 
“Black Leaf 40" 


3-(1-methyl-2-pyrrolidyl) pyridine 





pyr- 
ethrins 


Fairfield 
MGK 
Penick 
Powell 
Prentiss 


mixed esters of pyrethrolone and 
cinerolone keto-alcohols and two 
chrysanthemum acids 





rotenone 


Fairfield 
Penick 
Powell 
Prentiss 


cube and derris, both whole root and 
powdered 





Penick 
“‘Ryanicide 100” 


ryanodine 





sabadilla 


Penick 
Powell 
Prentiss 


mixture of alkaloids known as vera- 
trine 


INSECTICIDES FROM 


Formula Physical Properties 





colorless liquid 
b.p. 247.3 C 





liquids unstable to al 
kalies and light 








extractable with meth) 
anol and chloroform 





melting range 140-15 
C 


soluble in org. solvents 
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vised by chemical companies that the data was con- 
fidential. Sales Prices are on a contained basis com- 
puted from a principal ready-to-use formulation 
available at retail. Due to differences in formulations, 
freight rates, and many other variables, these prices 
are, at best, rough guides. 


@ Acute oral toxicity figures indicate the relative 
acute oral toxicity of pesticide chemicals to labora- 
tory animals. “LDso,” of course, refers to the number 
of milligras.is of chemical per kilogram of body 
weight of :aboratory animals tested (usually rats), 
a single dose of which killed half of the animals 


tested. The higher the LDso value, the lower the 
pesticide toxicity. 


@ Two points about toxicity must be emphasized: 
(1) expert judgment is needed to translate acute oral 
toxicity figures into meaningful data for humans; (2) 
acute oral toxicity relates to handling hazards, not 
to long-term toxicity. Therefore, it has little bearing 
on safety of pesticide residues. 


@ Major End-Uses listed in the tables represent 
common knowledge, advice from manufacturers or, 
in some instances, the author’s observations. 








BOTANICAL SOURCES 


Total Acute 
Sales Oral 
Principal Value* Toxicity 


Manufacturing Process Formulations ($1,000) LD,,. mg./kg. 


Major End-Uses 





solvent extraction (trichloro- 
ethylene) in presence of alkali 
followed by extraction from 
solvent by dilute H:SO, 


40%S apples, apricots, strawber- 
ries, cucurbits, certain other 
fruits and vegetable crops 
also on ornamentals 


home gardens 


1,500 





grinding of extraction of dried 20% conc. extract 

Chrysanthemum cineraefolium 0.3-5% S and EC 

flowers " 4%D 
aerosols (usually 
with synergist) 


stored grains 
on growing crops 
dairy and household insects 





extraction from Derris ellip- 5% powder 


on vegetable crops 
tica or Lonchocarpus sp. EC 


insect pests of man and 
animals 





xtracted from stem wood of 
Ryania speciosa, a tropical 


shrub of Trinidad 


100% powder 
40%D 


sugar cane, cranberries, ap- 
ples, corn 





eatment of sabadilla seeds 10-20% D vegetable crops 


*Approximate figures. 
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DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK INSECTICIDES, 





Leading Producers 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition Physical Properties 








allethrin Benzol dl -2 -allyl -4 -hydroxy -3 -methyl -2 - eats - '  pale-yellow liquid 
Fairfield cyclopenten-1 —one esterified with a wh Ve sp. g. 1.005 
mixture of cis and trans dl-chrysan- “ 
themum monocarboxylic acids 








butoxypolypropylene glycol colorless liquid 


vapor pressure at 30 
0.001 mm. 
sp. g. 0.990 








Allied Chem. p-dichlorobenzene colorless crystals 
Monsanto 


a m.p. 56 C 
Dow pO en ee A stable 
Pitts. Plate 

Du Pont 

Hooker 








Rohm & Haas 2-butoxy-2’-thiocyanodiethyl ether 


brownish oil 
“Lethane 384” 


soluble in org. solven 








Allied naphthalene a Vege ee. white crystalline solid 
Amer. Cy. F 


8 . m.p. 80 C 
Du Pont ‘ 


flammable 
Koppers 


Reilley 
Sher.-Wms. 








Rohm & Haas 1 ,1-dichloro-2 , 2-bis(p-ethylphenyl) 


cream to tan semisolid 
“Perthane” ethane 


m.p. 40 C 








+See also Chlorinated and Phosphorus Insecticides (part 1 of this report) and Insecticides from Botanical Sources (p. 64). 
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REPELLENTS; HOUSEHOLD 


INSECTICIDES (I)' 




















Total Acute 
Annual Sales Sales Oral 
: Principal [Sales* Price* Value* Toxicity : 
Manufacturing Process Formulations (1,000 Ib.) ($/Ib.) ($1,000) LD,, mg./kg. Major End-Uses 

condensation of chrysanthe- 20% $ 20 32.00 640 680 on growing crops 

mum monocarboxylic acid areosols in household and space 

with 2 -allyl -4 -hydroxy -3 - sprays and aerosols 

methyl-2-cyclopentene-1-one 

addition of propylene oxide 100% for formula- — 0.30 —_ 11,200 in dairy and livestock for- 

to" butanol tion in oil or water- mulations to add repel~ 

base sprays lency towards biting flies 

chlorination of benzene 100% 5,000 0.18 900 _ fumigant against household 
insects 

reaction of metal thiocyanate 50%S _ 1.00 _ 90 dairy and livestock sprays 

with butoxyethoxy — ethyl aerosols household insects (aero- 

chloride sols) 

separated out of coal tar 100% 15,000 0.155 2,325 _ control of clothes 
moths, carpet beetles and 
household insects 

reaction of ethyl benzene with 50% WP — 0.67 — 8,500 household insects 


dichloroacetaldehyde 





4 Ibs. /gal."EC 


promising for dairy sprays 
and on certain crops 





* Approximate figures. 
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Product 


Leading Producers 
and Trademarks 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK 
INSECTICIDES, REPELLENTS; 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTICIDES (II)! 


Chemical Name or Definition 





piperonyl 
butoxide 


Fairfield 


product containing as its principal 
constituent a-[2-(2-butoxyethoxy)- 
ethoxy]-4 , 5-methylenedioxy-2-pro- 
pyltoluene 


Physical Properties 








Penick 


di-n-propyl-1 ,2 ,3,4, -tetrahydro-3 - 
methyl -6,7 -methylenedioxy -1 ,2- 
naphthalene dicarboxylate 


pale-yellow liquid 
b.p. 180 C at 1 mm. 
sp. g. 1.06 








Goodrich 
“Strobane"™ 


terpene polychlorinates (66% chlo- 
rine) 


viscous amber liquid 
sp. g. 1.14 








Penick 
“Sulfoxide” 


n-octyl sulfoxide of isosafrole 


straw-colored liquid 
sp. g. 1.60 








“Thanite” 


Hercules 
“Thanite” 


min. of 82% isobornyl thiocyano- 
acetate and a max. of 18% other ac- 
tive terpenes 


brown liquid 
sp. g. 1.07 
9.0 Ibs. /gal. 








MGK 
“MGK 264" 


N-(2-ethylhexyl)  bicyclo[2.2.1]-5- 
heptene-2 , 3-dicarboximide 


clear amber liquid 
sp. g. 1.1465 
9.18 Ibs. /gal. 
camphor odor 





liquid 
b.p..158 C at 2 mm. ° 
sp. g. 1.05 








tSee also Chlorinated and Phosphorus Insecticides (part 1 of this report) 
and Insecticides from Botanical Sources (p. 64). 
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IT PAYS TO SEE... 


re 


Dependable Name in 


for 59 Years 


























New or improved product design depends upon 
many technical factors. Among those that rate 
high are production economies that ultimately 
guide the profit picture. 




















TOO WEAK?...Does the design of your 
synthetic goods call for greater strength? 
Need better acid and heat resistance? 
Looking for performance that tops that 
of all comparable materials? Successful 
manufacturers of synthetic rubber 
products have found Victor formic acid 
and potassium phosphates excellent 
intermediates! 


TOO LATE?...It’s never too late to 
design fire-resistant materials! Will a 
new flameproof coating or finish boost 
your sales? Victor diammonium phosphate 
combined with certain resins provides 
flameproof coatings for wallboard and 
other building materials. Textiles are 
easily flameproofed by spraying or 
immersing in a solution of one of the 
ammonium phosphates or Victor F'yrex®. 
Paper, too, is made flame-resistant 
with Victor phosphates. 





TOO LONG?...Want more gleam in the 
metal products you’re designing—a 
sparkling, shiny finish in less time and 
at less cost? Victor phosphoric acid, in a 
special bath, does a better job with far 
less labor. Aluminum, stainless steel, 
copper, brass, and many other metals 
emerge from the bath with a brilliant 
finish! Answer to a design problem... 

it pays to see Victor! 


The list of new Victor products and new 
applications that can help you with your 
problems grows constantly! 

Check your industry on the next page. 


Dependable Name in 


for 59 Years 











ry! Harry! Harry! 


Victor's Talent Scout Contest isn’t closed— yet. $4,000.00 scholarship in science or engineering. 
Your opportunity ends November 30, 1956. If you For your official entry blank, write to: Victor 


win, you are eligible to nominate a 1957 high Chemical Works, 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
school graduate of your choice for a 4-year, 6, Illinois. 


Victor Chemical Works 
155 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send the Victafile for our industry indicated below: 





ee ag VICTOR 


€- 





































laa DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK 
INSECTICIDES, REPELLENTS, 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTICIDES (Il)! 
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Total Acute 
Manufacturing Principal Annual Sales Sales Price Sales Value Oral Toxicity : 
Process Formulations (1,000 Ib.) ($/lb.) ($1,000) §LD,, mg./kg. Major End-Uses 
eaction of chloromethyl de- 50 and 5% in con- oe 4.50 — 11,500 pyrethrins and allethrin sy- 
ivative of dihydroisosafrole centrates for dilu- nergist 
ith sodium salt of diethylene tion in oil or water stored grain pests 

glycol monobuty! ether (pyrethrins synergist) vegetables 

ondensation of  isosafrole 5%S — 1.50 .— 15,000 on growing crops 
ith n-propyl! maleate mixtures with py- pyrethrins and allethrin sy- 

rethrins nergist 

hlorination of terpenes to ap- 2% in oil sprays and a _ — 200 household insects 

prox. 66% chlorine content aerosols 

ddition of n-octylmercaptan 40%S —_ 4.50 oo 2,000 on growing crops 

© isosafrole in presence of mixtures with py- pyrethrins, allethrin syner- 
Itraviolet light; the thio ether _rethrins gist; used in dairy, house- 
ormed is oxidized with hy- hold and industrial insecti- 
rogen peroxide cides 















action of chloroacetic acid 
f secondary alcohol of pine 
il with sodium thiocyanate 


dairy and household insects 















taction of ethyl hexyl amine used in mixtures os 1.65 2,800 on growing crops 

ith condensation product of with synergized py- pyrethrins, allethrin syner- 
yclopentadiene and maleic _ rethrins, thiocyanates gist in household aerosol, 
thydride and other toxicants space and dairy sprays and 


in sprays and aero- : stored grain insect control 
sols 









dee also Chlorinated and Phosphorus Insecticides (part 1 of this report) 
id Insecticides from Botanical Sources (p. 64). 
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Product 


Leading Producers 
and Trademarks 


Chemical Name or Definition 





benzyl benzoate 


Merck 
Monsanto 
Montrose 


benzyl benzoate 





N-butyl acetanilide 


Carbide 


Dow 


N-butyl acetanilide 





butyl mesityloxide 
oxalate 


USI 


“Indalone” 


2 , 2-dimethyl-6-carbobutoxy- 
2 ,3-dihydro-4-pyrone 





dibutyl adipate 


Carbide 


dibutyl adipate 





dibutyl phthalate 


74 


Food Mach. 
Monsanto 


Du Pont 
Montrose 
Allied Chem. 


dibutyl phthalate 
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arnt 





LENTS (I) 


Physical Properties 


Manufacturing Process 


Acute Oral Toxicity 
LD,, mg. kg. 


Major End-Uses 





oily liquid 
m.p. 21 C 
b.p. 323-324 C 
sp. g. 1.11 


reaction of sodium benzylate with benzalde- 
hyde 


1,900 


repels fleas, chiggers and mites; used as 
clothing impregnant 





m.p. 22 C 
b.p. 277-281 C 
sp. g. 0.99 


reaction product of aniline, butyl chloride 
and acetic anhydride 


repels ticks and fleas; used as clothing im- 
pregnant 





oily liquid 
b.p. 113 C 
sp. g. 1.06 


condensation of mesityl oxide with dibutyl 
oxalate in presence of sodium ethoxide 


impregnating clothing; used in mixtures 





colorless liquid 


b.p. 183 C at 14 mm. 


sp. g. 0.965 


esterification of butanol with adipic acid 


repels American dog tick, Lone Star tick 
and chiggers; used experimentally as cloth- 
ing impregnant and on dogs 





colorless liquid 
b.p. 340 C 
sp. g. 1.05 


esterification of butanol with phthalic an- 


hydride 
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> 21,000 


chigger repellent; used on clothing 
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Leading Producers 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition 
Phy 
dimethyl! carbate Carbide cis-bicyclo (2.2.1)-hept-5-ene-2 , 3- 
dicarboxylic acid m 
sp 
dimethy! phthalate Monsanto dimethyl phthalate 
Du Pont rx 
Allied Chem. b. 
sp 
ethyl butyl propanediol Carbide 2-ethyl-2-butyl-1 , 3-propandiol 
m 
SF 
ethyl hexanediol Carbide 2-ethyl-1 , 3-hexanediol 
6.4 ” Cc 
: b 
S| 
:s n-propyl-N , N-diethylsuccinamate 
propyl! diethyl i " 


succinamate 
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LENTS 


Physical Properties 


(Hl) 


Acute Oral Toxicity 
LD,, mg/kg. 


Major End-Uses 





m.p. 70 C 
sp. g. 1.183 


esterification with methanol of the reaction 
product of cyclopentadiene with maleic 


anhydride 


1,000 


used in mixtures to repel subarctic species of 
mosquitoes 





colorless liquid 
b.p. 282-285 C 
sp. g. 1.194 


esterification of methanol with phthalic an- 


hydride 


repels mosquitoes, chiggers; used in mix- 
tures 





m.p. 40-42 C 
sp. g. 0.931 


hydrogenation of reaction product of for- 
maldehyde and ethyl hexaldehyde 


used in Formula M-1960, a clothing treat- 
ment to repel several kinds of insects 





colorless liquid 
b.p. 244 C 
sp. g. 0.9422 


hydrogenation of butyraldol 


applied direct to skin to repel mosquitoes, 
chiggers, black flies, sand fleas and gnats 





reaction of succinic anhydride with diethyl- 
amine followed by esterification with 
n-propanol 
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particularly effective in repelling subarctic 
species of mosquitoes 
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Product 


Leading Producers 
and Trademarks 


GRAIN, INDUSTRIAL 


Chemical Name or Definition Formula 





acryloni- 
trile 


Amer. Cy. 
Carbide 


Monsanto 


acrylonitrile 


CH, = CHC=N 





calcium 
cyanide 


Amer. Cy. 
“Cyanogas” 


calcium cyanide 





carbon 
bisulfide 


Stauffer 
Food Mach. 
Baker 


carbon bisulfide 





carbon 
tetra- 
chloride 


Amer. Cy. 
Dow 
Stauffer 
Dia. Alk. 
Food Mach. 


carbon tetrachloride 


Physical Properties 





colorless liquid 

b.p. 77.3-77.5 C 

sp. g. 0.801 

flash point 4 C 

exp. limit 3.05-17% 
vol. 





grey granular powder 
decomposed by mois- 
ture to give hydrogen 
cyanide 





colorless liquid 

b.p. 46.3 C 

sp. g. 1.263 

flash point approx. 20 C 


vapor ignites spont, 


125-135 C 


colorless liquid 
b.p. 77 C 
nonflammable 
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AND SPACE FUMIGANTS (I) 


Total Acute 
Annual Sales Oral 
Principal Sales* Value* Toxicity 


Manufacturing Process Formulations (1,000 Ibs.) ($1,000) LD,, mg./kg. 


Major End-Uses 





ction of ethylene oxide 34% acrylonitrile 
h HCN 66% carbon tet. 


stored grain and tobacco 
fumigant 





ction of sodium chloride 
h calcium cyanamide 


control of citrus scale, 
greenhouse, grain mill, and 
household insects 





ction of sulfur vapor with 20% carbon bisul- 
fide 
80% carbon tet. 


stored grain fumigation 





80% carbon tet. 

20% carbon bisul- 
fide 

25% carbon tet. 

75% ethylene di- 
chloride 


*Approximate figures 
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stored grain and industria] 
fumigant and to reduce 
flammability of grain fumi- 
gant mixtures 
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GRAIN, INDUSTRIAL 






Leading Producers 
and Trademarks § Chemical Name or Definition 





Physical 
Formula Properties 




















Amer. Cy. 
“Liquid HCN” 
“HCN Discoids” 


hydrogen cyanide colorless gas 
b.p. 26 C 


sp. g. 0.6876 

























ethylene Amer. Pot. 1 , 2-dibromoethane % colorless liquid 
: Dow Ee b.p. 131.5 C 
dibromide Food Mach. os nonflammable 
ee sp. g. 2.172 





















ethylene Carbide 1 ,2-dichloroethane hlorir 


colorless liquid 









dichloride Di. Alk. b.p. 83.5 C 
Dow sp. g. 1.2569 
Jefferson burns with difficulty 
Olin Math. 


Wyandotte 


























ethylene Allied Chem. ethylene oxide colorless gas oxida 
oxide Carbide b.p. 10.7 C 

Dow sp. 9. 0.89 

Jefferson flammable 


Olin Math. 

















methyl Amer. Pot. bromomethane colorless gas eacti 
bromide Dow b.p. 3.56 C ith 
Kolker nonflammable 
Mich. Chem. sp. g. 1.73 
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AND SPACE FUMIGANTS iI) 


Total 
Annual Sales 


Principal Sales* Value* xicity 
Manufacturing Process Formulations (1,000 Ibs.) x ($1,000) LD,, mg./kg. Major End-Uses 





ction of moisture on calcium 100% liquefied gas ; stored grain, industrial and 
yanide household fumigant 





bromination of ethylene 20% ethylene di- 
bromide 
20% ethylene di- 
chloride 
60% carbon tet. 


stored grain fumigant 





hlorination of ethylene 75% ethylene di- 10,000 : grain fumigant and indus- 
chloride 


trial fumigant 
25% carbon tet. 





oxidation of ethylene 10% ethylene ox- , industrial fumigant 
y ide 
90% carbon diox- 
ide 





action of methanol 98% methyl bro- 
ith H Br mide 


2% chloropicrin 


stored grain, cottonseed, 
greenhouse and stored and 
fresh food products fumi- 
gani 


*Approximate figures. 
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Leading Producers : 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition 
chloropicrin = Larvacide Prod. 1,1,1-trichloro-1 -nitromethane 
“Larvacide” 
Dow 
“Picfume”™ 
“Dp-D” Shell Mixture of isomers of 1 ,3-di- 
“D-D” chloropropene and 1 , 2-dichloro- 
Dow propane 
ethylene (see table on Grain, Industrial and Space Fumigants) 
dibromide 
methyi (see table on Grain, Industrial and Space Fumigants) 
bromide 
“Mylone” Carbide 3 ,5-dimethyl -1 ,3,5 ,2H-tetra- 
“Crag” hydrothiadiazine-2-thione 
“Mylone” 
“Nemagon” Shell 1 ,2-dibromo-3-chloropropane 
“‘Nemagon” 
PCNB Olin Math. pentachloronitrobenzene 
“Terrachlor” 
vepem Stauffer sodium-N-methyl dithiocarbamate 
dihydrate 
“Y¥-C 13” Virginia-Carolina o-(2 ,4-dichlorophenyl) -o ,o - 
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"VL 1 3" 


diethyl phosphorothionate 


Cl 


Formula 


te 


oe 


oe NG a. 3 
Ss CHs 
oo Ge 

Heb—CH—CHp : 
NO2 
Cl Cl 
Cl Ci 
Cl 
CH,NHC-S—No - 2H,0 






SOIL 


Physical Properties 











colorless liquid 
| bp. 112.4C 

' sp. g. 1.692 

nonflammable 





black volatile liquid 


boiling range 50-115 C 
10 Ibs. /gal. 











crystalline solid 


tech. grade m.p. 99.5 C 


recryst."m.p.105 C 


owed 





liquid 
b.p. 196 C 
17.3 Ibs. /gal. 





light buff to white solid 
insoluble in water 
soluble in acetone, xyle 





white crystalline solid 
readily"soluble in"water 





straw-colored liquid 


FL 





ion o| 
plcium | 















btainec 
loride 





FUMIGANTS 


Manufacturing Process 


Principal Formulations 


Acute Oral Toxicity 
LD,, mg./kg. 


Major End-Uses 





ion of hypochlorite and steam on 
Icium picrate 


100% 


controlling nematodes, insects, fungi, 
bacteria and weeds in greenhouse soils 





btained from production of allyl 
loride from propylene and chlorine 


nematodes in. tobacco, pineapple, citrus 
and certain vegetable crops 











action product of carbon bisulfide, 
ethyl amine and caustic soda 


a soil fungicide, nematocide and weed 
killer for use in ornamentals; appears 
promising in tobacco and vegetable seed 


beds 





EC 
10% granules 


nematocide for use in cotton; vege- 
tables; appears promising in grapes, 
citrus, peaches, walnuts and figs 





lorination of nitrobenzene 


75% WP 
2 Ibs. /gal. EC 
40% D 
20% D 
10% D 


club root and black root of cabbage, 
cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts 
damping-off of cotton 

crown rot, black rot, stem rot, flower 
blight of certain ornamentals 





action product of methyl amine, 
arbon bisulfide, caustic soda and 
ater 


4 Ibs. /gal. S 


“= 


soil fungicide, nematocide and nerbicide 
for use in seed beds, potting soil, orna- 
mentals, turf and nonedible field crops 





action product of diethyl chloro- 
iophosphonate and 2,4-dichloro- 
henol 
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75% EC 


control of nematodes in turf, plant beds, 
ornamentals, potted plants and potting 
soil 
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GROWTH 


Leading Producers 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition Formula Physical Properties 








2-(2,4,5-Tp) Dow 2-(2,4,5-trichlorophenoxy) pro- clear amber liquid 
“Color Set” pionic acid -- 
ACP 
“Fruitone T" 
Gen. Chem. 
“Sta-fast"’ 








Dow p-chlorophenoxyacetic acid 
“Sure Set" 








parates 


ethylene Carbide ethylene Baa a 
b.p.—103.8 C 








indole Winthrop-Stearns 3-indoleacetic acid 
acetic acid 


m.p. 166-168 C 


~jotto 








Arapahoe 2-(3-indole) butyric acid es a m.p. 122-124 C eparec 
. lorobr 
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REGULATORS (lI) 


Principal Formulations 


Manufacturing Process 
10.6% $ 


Acute Oral Toxicity 
LD,, mg./kg. 


Major End-Uses 


prevent preharvest apple drop 





action of sodium-2 ,4,5-trichloro- 
enate with alpachloropropionic 


id 


prevent preharvest fruit drop 





0.16% EC 


action of sodium-p-chlorophenate 
th monochloroacetic acid 


used to accelerate the coloring of 
bananas, citrus, melons and for blanching 
celery, endive and other vegetables 





parated from natural gas 


naturally occurring growth regulator 





epared from indole and chlorocetic 


id 


rooting of cuttings 





epared from indole and alpha- 
lorobutyric acid 
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Product 


Leading Producers 
and Trademarks 


Chemical Name or Definition 





indole 
propionic acid 


Carbide 


3-indolepropionic acid 





Naugatuck 


1 , 2-dihydro-pyridazine-3 ,6- 
dione 





naphthalene 
acetamide 


ACP 
“Amid-Thin” 


1-naphthalene acetamide 





naphthalene 
acetic acid 


ACP 


““Fruitone” 


1-naphthalene-acetic acid 





naphthyl 
acetamide 


ACP 
“Roctone” 


“Amid-Thin W" 


N-1-naphthylacetamide 


GROWTH 


Structural 
Formula 





CH_CH2COOH 





colorless crysta 
m.p. 296-298 
slightly soluble! 
water 


actior 
ydrazi 








actior 
He foll 
ith an 





colorless crysta 
m.p. 156 C 
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REGULATORS 6(lIl) 


Manufacturing Process 


repared from indole and acrylo- 
itrile 


Principal Formulations 


Acute Oral Toxicity 


LD,, mg./kg. Major End-Uses 





action of maleic anhydride with 


butoxyethoxy propyl ester contain- 
ing 4 lbs. acid per gallon 


promising growth 
regulator 





ydrazine 


diethanolamine and sodium salts 


inhibits grass growth; controls wild 
onions and quack grass; prevents tobacco , 
suckering and storage-sprouting of on- 
ions and potatoes 





ydrolysis of 1-naphthyl acetonitrile 


thinning apples 





action napthalene with acetylchlor- 
He followed by Willgerodt reaction 
ith ammonium polysulfide 


-naphthylamine with acetic anhy- 


growth stimulant 





ride 


0.02 %3WP 
8.4% WP 
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rooting of cuttings 
thinning apples 
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TWO AWAY — 
ONE TO GO 


Complete coverage of the com- 
plex pesticide industry would fill a 
book,—which is why this CW re- 
port requires three installments to 
present. 

The first report installment ap- 
peared last week (CW, Oct. 27), 
treated chlorinated _ insecticides, 
phosphorus insecticides, miticides, 
inorganic insecticides and rodenti- 
cides. Significant economic trends 
in the pesticide industry were also 
discussed. 

This issue carries the second in- 
stallment in the series, covers bo- 
tanical source insecticides, dairy and 
livestock insecticides, repellents, 
grain, industrial and space fumigants, 
soil fumigants and growth-regulator 
chemicals—all important contributors 
to pesticide industry profits and 
future growth. 

Two weeks hence (CW, Nov. 17), 
the concluding section will cover or- 
ganic and inorganic fungicides, seed- 
treatment fungicides, herbicides, 
brush killers, soil sterilants, de- 
foliants and desiccants. 

The third installment will deal 
with pesticide industry problems and 
the impact of the Miller bill (legis- 
lation that became effective July 
of this year) on the industry’s out- 
look. 


Single-copy reprints of this second of three reports on 
pesticides will be available at 50¢/copy. The first (CW, 
Oct. 27) and the forthcoming third installment (CW, Nov. 
17) may be obtained at the same price. Single copies of 
the entire report—all three parts—may be had for $1.50. 


Bulk prices on orders of more than 10 copies are available 
on request. 


REPRINTS OF CW REPORTS ON THESE OTHER SUBJECTS ARE 
ALSO AVAILABLE: 


The big, new demand for colors 

Reorganizing your company for stiffer competition 
The fast-growing seaweed colloid industry 
Chemicals in the rocket program 

Your opportunities in nuclear energy 

A proved method of planning your firm’s growth 
Plastics—where they’re heading 

How operations research can serve you 

Ways to make your staffers more creative 
Synthetic-detergent products and producers 


For rates and information, contact Chemical Week, Reprint Dept., Room 2400, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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PROBLEM: 


STABILIZATION 











The problem of stability takes many forms. 
Among the Nuodex Additives for stabilization 
are The NUOSTABES®, eminently successful in 
the vinyl field. 


Just as The Nuostabes have been developed for 
particular problems in calendared products, film, 
sheeting and tile compounds — cooperative re- 
search is constantly in progress developing new 
stabilizers in many other fields. 


If your problem is stabilization — of any chem- 
ical product — consult Nuodex. Our laboratory 
service is at your disposal. 





Nuodex Additives are chemical compounds de- 
signed to serve many industries in many ways. 
Behind them is a policy of continuous research. 
Available to you is cooperative research, without 
obligation, on any problem within our wide 
scope, For an old or a new formula, if you feel 
that your product is “just one step short of per- 
fection,” we will be happy to discuss it with you. 
We may already have the answer. 


NUODEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
A Division of Heyden Chemical Carporation 








straight aay 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON PUBLICKER 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 
ETHYL ACETATE 
BUTYL ALCOHOL 


BUTYL ACETATE 
ACETONE 





PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 « NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 » BOSTON—HOMESTEAD 9-0022 
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ACETALDEHYDE 
ACETIC ACID 

AMYL ACETATE 
REFINED FUSEL OIL 
ISOAMYL ALCOHOL 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES Inc. 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW YORK « NEW ENGLAND e MIDWESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 


CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-6678 «© PITTSBURGH—POPLAR 6-3606 
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PPECIALTIZS 


PERFORMANCE TEST: Low-cost polystyrene emulsions are the . . . 






£ é 
BLACK STAR 


New Shine in Floor Polishes 


If you’re watching the growing use 
of synthetics in polishes, keep a close 
eye on polymer emulsions, particularly 
the modified polystyrenes. So far there 
is only one major producer of ready- 
to-use polystyrene emulsions for floor 
finishes—UBS Chemical Corp. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.); but don’t take that to 
mean that demand for these products 
is not growing. 

Quite the opposite is pointed up by 
UBS’s experience: in the past two 
years, sale of Ubatol have increased 
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more than 400%, and now represents 
the largest single segment of the firm’s 
sales volume. Furthermore, Monsanto 
reportedly has been working on an 
entry for the field, but has not yet 
officially confirmed this or discussed 
its plans. 

Monsanto tried selling polystyrene 
as an additive for polishes a few 
years ago without winning over a 
majority of polish makers. Its current 
approach has something new—a fea- 
ture that has made Ubatol interesting 





to wax people: very small particle size. 

Most polymers have a particle size of 
0.2 microns or over, whereas 0.1 is 
considered the maximum for good 
gloss in a polish (most dry-bright wax 
emulsions have particle sizes of 0.05- 
0.08). The new polystyrenes are un- 
der this: UBS’s Ubatol U-2001 is 
claimed to have a particle size of 0.03- 
0.05, the newer U-2003, 0.01. This 
bolsters polystyrene’s position as one 
of the several synthetics seeking to 
displace carnauba as a major ingre- 
dient of polishes. Ubatol now com- 
prises as much as 70% of the solids 
content of some polishes. 

Why Synthetics? With carnauba 
cost, quality and availability as unpre- 
dictable as a runaway dog, more and 
more edgy polish makers are eyeing 
the peace and quiet of the orderly 
world of synthetics. Their laboratories 
are kept busy manipulating combina- 
tions of polyethylene (CW, June 23, 
p. 49), Fischer-Tropsch waxes (CW, 
Aug. 25, p. 76), carnauba, candelilla, 
shellac, and oxidized microcrystalline 
waxes. The word to lab researchers is 
to come up with more routes to prod- 
ucts with present performance stand- 
ards rather than products with better 
performance. 

Many floor finish makers look for 
the kind of flexibility that will allow 
them to compare five or six formula- 
tions on a cost basis every few 
months and switch into production of 
the one that comes out cheapest. Al- 
though the idéal from the cost and re- 
liability standpoint would seem to be 
an all-synthetic formulation, few have 
so far come up with formulations 
not containing at least some carnau- 
ba. Exception: R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp.’s (Camden, N.J.) Floor Show. 

Add to this the fact that some of 
the synthetics also seem expensive, par- 
ticularly when familiar natural waxes 
are cheap. Among them is Ubatol, at 
18.4¢/wet lb. (36% solids) in truck- 
loads. Thus, it’s easy to see why for- 
mulators in the competitive, cost-con- 
scious polish industry can’t settle down 
and live with any one formula. 

What Does It Add? Since the final 
balance of qualities is the important 
thing, it is usually hard to say just 
what any one ingredient has added. 

For example, although one formu- 
lator using Ubatol says the main rea- 
son why he adds it to his polishes is to 
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Vital protection for your products 


A Report to Three Key Industries 
ON DOWICIDE PRESERVATIVES 


New booklets for the ADHESIVE, PAINT and VARNISH, and 
PAPER and FIBRE BOARD industries give detailed product 
protection information 
For you who are responsible for maintaining the quality of your 


firm’s products, Dow has prepared these three information-packed 
booklets on the application of Dowicide® preservatives. 


For adhesive —a discussion of mold growth, bacterial attack and 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept pp 962A-2, Midland, Michigan 
Please send me a copy of the Dowicide booklet on 


0 Paint and Varnish (0 Paper and Fibre Board 


(0 Adhesives 


se —eeeesneeiaed lancet 


(0 Information on my product (My product is 


ss cisbshe-attncaliona tiaitacesicteaaa ie scnaimetdhisiilniiatomndiacedibieaaiiian 


Nome__ 
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odor problems in starch-based, protein-derived and synthetic 
adhesives. For paint and varnish—factors affecting mold develop- 
ment, desirable characteristics of a preservative, and adding 
preservatives to the product. For paper and fibre board—pre- 
servatives for manufacturing operations, methods of incorpora‘ing 
preservatives into pulp, paper, and fibre board products. 


Dowicide preservatives play equally important roles in other fields 
of industry—building Be i floor coverings, textiles, leather, 
petroleum, cosmetics and waxes, to name a few. Many firms have 
found that Dowicide products pay their own way by increasing 
production efficiency and assuring product quality. 
Perhaps your products have an application for one or more of these 
efficient, versatile preservatives. [he Dow laboratories can give you 
— technical assistance on your product protection problems. 
or specific information on this helpful service, write today to 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Mich., Dept. DP 962A-2. 


you can depend on 
DOW CHEMICALS 











SPECIALTIES 


REACTION START: Styrene monomer’s the raw material for 
Ubatol; UBS can turn out 8,000 gal. /24 hours. 


PROGRESS CHART: Lincoln Redshaw, in charge of manu- 
facturing, checks record of reaction time and temperature. 


Polystyrene for polishes is made automatically in a converted boiler factory 


READY FOR SHIPMENT: Finished Ubatol, a freeze-thaw stable liquid with 
36% solids, is packaged and shipped in fiber drums lined with polyethylene. 


impart slip resistance, UBS ‘doesn’t 
claim any antislip properties for the 
ingredient. It does, on the other hand, 
claim: 

e Good gloss from the small par- 


ticle size. 


e Toughness, imparted by a high 
molecular weight (over 150,000). 

e Water resistance, since the emul- 
sifying agent is not water-soluble. 

e Removability, on the other hand, 
with use of soap solutions (perma- 
neutly possible). 

e Freeze-thaw stability. 

e Good aging properties. 

One of the most important ad- 
vantages—without which the others 
would lose much value—is the fact 
that the polystyrene emulsion is com- 
patible with most other floor wax in- 
gredients, including carnauba, shel- 
lac and polyethylene. 

Wax Mix: In carnauba formulations 
using Ubatol, the polymer ranges be- 
tween 20 and 70% of the solids con- 
tent, the carnauba being added so 
that the two together total about 90% 
(the other 10% is plasticizer, resins, 
shellac, etc.). The ratio picked depends 
on the type of performance desired: 
the more Ubatol, the tougher the fin- 
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for 


> better electrical properties 
> less shrinkage 
) easier handling 


the NEW diallyl phthalate prepolymer 


DAPON resin—a free flowing powder, easy to handle, easy to store — retaining 
all the excellent cured properties of dially!l phthalate. 

NOW articles can be made from diallyl phthalate, in the form of DAPON 
resin, which could not be made by direct polymerization of the monomer. 
Molding compounds, impregnated textiles, resin blends containing 
DAPON resin haveimportantapplications. Products such as decorative 
laminates; molded parts for service under high humidity or corrosive 
conditions; /ow pressure laminates for structural or high frequency 
work are now being made with DAPON resin. In these applications 
the absence of volatiles, low shrinkage, excellent physical and 
electrical properties make DAPON resin the ideal choice. 

DAPON resin is now commercially available. 


For technical literature listing physical data, suggested uses 
and methods of handling write: 


OHIO-APEX DIVISION 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation / 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Department 36 


FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE: 


ARA 
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Methylene Chloride’s Versatility Gives it 


a Wide Range 


The remarkable solvent power of 
methylene chloride is easily the 
most outstanding characteristic of 
this versatile hydrocarbon. Com- 
paring favorably with the more 
common polar solvents, methylene 
chloride also offers the advantages 
of nonflammability and relatively 
low toxicity. These properties have 
produced for methylene chloride a 
host of interesting applications in 
addition to its use in aerosols and 
paint removers. For instance in: 
RESIN CASTING — The solvent pow- 
er of methylene chloride is useful 
in the casting, in films or other de- 
sired shapes, of high-acetyl cellu- 
lose acetate from its solution in 
methylene chloride with alcohol 
and triphenyl phosphate or other 
suitable plasticizer. 

CLEANING COMPOSITIONS — Meth- 
ylene chloride may be mixed with 
a high-boiling, high-flash petroleum 
fluid to prepare a motor-cleaning 
mixture of relatively low flamma- 
bility and toxicity, with a satisfac- 
tory rate of evaporation. This ver- 
satile solvent has also found its way 
into the metal-working industry as 
a vapor degreasing solvent for met- 
als and metal parts when it is de- 
sired to clean at low temperatures. 
HEAT TRANSFER — The physical and 
thermal characteristics are favor- 
able for its use as the refrigerant in 
low-pressure systems using rotary 
compressors for air conditioning 
and for domestic refrigeration. Its 
low-freezing point and high specific 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


tion on: (CW-10) 
[1] Methylene Chloride 

C] Sodium 

| © “Elvanol” Polyvinyl Alcohol 


[] “Albone” Hydrogen Peroxide 


2526 Nemours Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me literature and informa- 


of Applications 


heat are valuable when it is used as 
a low-temperature brine or coolant. 
EXTRACTION— The low boiling 
point and excellent solvent proper- 
ties of methylene chloride have 
been applied in extraction opera- 
tions, particularly where the extract 
is a heat-sensitive substance. It 
may also be used as a reaction me- 
dium or product extractant in the 
manufacture of fine chemicals, 
pharmaceutical intermediates, al- 
kaloids, natural or synthetic waxes 
and resins. 





CHEMICAL SYNTHESES — Reacted 
with organosilanes, methylene 
chloride yields organosilicon poly- 
mers in which the silicon atoms are 
interconnected by methylene radi- 
cals. Similarly, methylene chloride 
is used to insert a methylene bridge 
between rings of certain heterocy- 
clic compounds. 

For complete information on the 
properties of methylene chloride 
mail the coupon below. 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Name 
Title 
Firm 


Address. 

















Prepare Alcohol-Free Alkoxides 
with Metallic Sodium 


Sodium alkoxide solutions or slur- 
ries can be prepared by reacting 
sodium with an excess of alcohol. 
The sodium may be added in solid 
form, as molten metal, or in a dis- 
persion containing sodium parti- 
cles. Sodium dispersions reduce the 
reaction time considerably, even 
when mild agitation is used. Tolu- 
ene and xylene are the preferred 
dispersion media for this use. 

Alcohol-free alkoxides can be 
prepared by reacting stoichiometric 
amounts of alcohol and sodium in 
an inert hydrocarbon medium at 
refluxing temperature. For exam- 
ple, by using a sodium dispersion 
in xylene, both sodium and alcohol 
may be flowed into refluxing xylene 
to form the soluble simple alkoxide 
without formation of the alcohol- 
alkoxide complex. 

For further information on this 
technique, or on other uses and 
techniques for using sodium disper- 
sions, just check the handy coupon 
and return it to us. 





Textile Finishing Gets an Assist 
from “Elvanol” Polyvinyl! Alcohol 


With today’s lively interest in 
crease-resistant, wrinkle-resistant 
fabrics, finishing materials for these 
fabrics are becoming increasingly 
important. The properties of 
“Elvanol”—high tensile strength, 





flexibility, good abrasion-resistance 
and adhesion together with water- 
solubility—clearly indicate its use- 
fulness as a textile size. And, when 
used with the thermosetting resins 
that make wash-and-wear possible, 
it becomes a wash-fast size. 
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“Elvanol” has been found to be 
an excellent modifier for textile fin- 
ishes based on thermosetting resins 
such as urea-formaldehyde, mela- 
mine-formaldehyde and “Zeset” S 
fabric stabilizer for wrinkle-resis- 
tance developed by Du Pont. 

These resins, used to impart 
crease- and wrinkle-resistance, re- 
quire modification to improve the 
hand of the fabric. Incorporating 
“Elvanol” imparts firmness and re- 
silience to the fabric. In addition, 
the “Elvanol” is fixed by chemical 
reaction with the thermosetting res- 
in during the curing step. 

Need more information? Just 
check the attached coupon. 





“Albone” Hydrogen Peroxide —Key 
Chemical for Many Organic Reactions 
When properly activated, “Albone” 
hydrogen peroxide is a highly ef- 
fective oxidizing agent for organic 


syntheses producing a variety of 
interesting applications. 


At. 
tS 


























For example Epoxidation—the 
epoxidation reaction has greatly 
simplified the conversion of fatty 
oils and derivatives into useful and 
commercially profitable products. 

These epoxides are useful as plas- 
ticizers, stabilizers, insecticides and 
drugs. In addition, they show good 
possibilities as lubricants, coating 
constituents and intermediates. 

Or Hydroxylation—here ‘‘Al- 
bone” converts olefins into glycols. 
(In this reaction, epoxides and de- 
rivatives may be formed first.) 
Long-chain glycols have value as 
plasticizers and modifiers in coat- 
ings, rubber, plastics, etc. 

Certain sulfur oxidation prod- 
ucts using “Albone” have shown 
antimicrobial activity. 

Fill in and send coupon for more 
information. 
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SPECIALTIES 


ish; the more wax, the more buffable 
it is. 

Much the same is true of polysty- 
rene-polyethylene combinations, the 
most common variety of synthetic 
product. Polyethylene has durability, 
gloss, nonslip, emulsion stability, and 
toughness without brittleness. Further- 
more, it is cheaper than either carnau- 
ba or Ubatol. But it is a fairly soft 
wax, and to make a harder polish, 
polystyrene is added. 

Shellac producers who plunged in- 
to the polish market when they were 
knocked out of their lucrative phon- 
ograph record business by vinyl may 
find they have jumped from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire. For shellac is 
one of the substances that polystyrene 
is threatening most. 

Several efforts have been made to 
substitute the polymer for all or part 
of the shellac content of high-shellac 
polishes. For example, The Beacon 
Co. (Cambridge, Mass.), maker of a 













high-shellac polish, is experimenting 
with polystyrene, is believed by some 
to be contemplating making its own 
polymer (as is S. C. Johnson and 
Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., maker of 
carnauba and shellac products with 
synthetic additives). Already, Simoniz 


Co. (Chicago) is replacing shellac 
with “cerro resin” additive called 
Simolite. 


Formulation Tribulations: If poly- 
styrene emulsions help to provide 
many roads to a given performance, 
they are for the most part harder 
roads. In the first place, unlike most 
materials used by polish makers, the 
polystyrene emulsion is delivered as 
a liquid in drums, which requires a 
different kind of material handling. 
The plant would need pipes and 
tanks and other equipment that could 
be put on a stand-by basis if the 
economics of ingredients put poly- 
styrene temporarily out of the formu- 
lation. Apparently, this has not been 


Team coordinates ideas and execution 












































































ATWOOD (left), EARLE: President Atwood handles administration; former 
President Earle concentrates on product ideas, 
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RELIABLE 


In supplying institutions, food process- 
ors and industrial plants with a wide va- 
riety of chemical products, West Disin- 
fecting Company relies on SSIRCO steel 
drums. Insecticides, floor finishes, de- 
greasing compounds all require quality 
liners to assure control of the product 
from plant to user. West Disinfecting 
Company is assured of constant quality 
control in storage and in shipment with 
SSIRCO steel drums. 


SSIRCO DRUMS are custom lined to 
specifications with special hi-baked lin- 
ers. Only the highest grade steel is used 
in these containers. They'll take pound- 
ings and rough treatment almost indefi- 
nitely without seepage or leakage. 


Color decoration 
silk screened to 
specification for 
West Disinfect- 
ing Company 


THE SSIRCO DRUM PLANT in Birming- 
ham is completely equipped to provide 
the containers you need silk screened to 
your design. SSIRCO drums are available 
in 30 and 55 gallon capacities and other 
special sizes for the chemical industry. 
Write today for free descriptive litera- 
ture on how SSIRCO can serve your 
drum requirements. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


20) cele) a) (cmaen 
SALES OFFICE AND PLANT 
2830 Fifth Avenue, North 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


SPECIALTIES 


too big a problem, so far. UBS re- 
ports little fluctuation in demand for 
Ubatol, an indication that it has a 
fairly secure position in formulas 
where it has been adopted. 

Allowance must also be made for 
the inclusion of a plasticizer—some- 
thing not needed by most polish for- 
mulations. Without a plasticizer, the 
polystyrene would be too rigid. Typi- 
cal of those used are tributyl phos- 
phate and Ohio Apex’s KP-140, which 
also act as levelers (resins will also be 
needed to further the leveling effect; 
Ubatol alone doesn’t level well). But 
polish makers have handled tougher 
jobs. 

Who Is UBS? Formerly known as 
Union Bay State Chemical Co. (be- 
fore that, Union Blacking Co.), UBS 
now uses initials only. Its foundations 
are set in the Boston area shoe indus- 
try, for which it supplied (and still 


supplies through a special division) 
finishes and adhesives. Wartime re- 
search and the direction of Roland 
D. Earle, idea man and president from 
1938 until four years ago, broadened 
the base of the company’s operations, 
putting it into the manufacture of Uba- 
tol and an upholstery textile backing 
(to upgrade upholstery fabrics) called 
Unibac, as well as other new polymer 
products. When Earle began his pres- 
ent job as director of new product de- 
velopment (where he can concentrate 
on ideas), Paul W. Atwood was made 
president (where he can concentrate 
on administration). 

The company expects to broaden 
the scope of its market in synthetics 
such as Ubatol. By tailor-making a 
variety of polymers, utilizing various 
monomers in combination with its 
special techniques, it sees a potential 
market that it hesitates to limit. 











THE HARPOON GUN, science’s 
contribution to the hardy sea trade 
of whaling, now serves a new func- 
tion: syringe to inject antibiotics into 
whales. Norwegian whaling com- 
panies have worked out the tech- 
nique, which is used primarily to 
reduce losses of the killed animals 
due to spoilage, rather than to cure 
ills of the giant sea creatures. Still 


WIDE WORLD 


Whale-Size Antibiotic Syringe 


under trial, the new system utilizes 
a preparation called Biostat, based 
on Pfizer’s oxytetracycline (see p. 
48). It can be introduced into the 
whale’s body by the harpoon during 
the chase, or it can be shot into the 
whale’s stomach after the kill. Both 
meat and oil are said to remain in 
good condition longer if the anti- 
biotic is used. 
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Are you looking for a 


Plane SIGE 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


second largest city in the State, has many 
widely diversified industries and a good 
labor supply with variety of skills. Excel- 
lent transportation. Plenty of good water. 
Industrial sites of various sizes with track 
frontage. 





PORT HURON, MICH. 


is on the St. Clair River, one of the world’s 
busiest waterways. Detroit, Flint and 
Saginaw are nearby. Plenty of skilled 
labor. 185-acre Model Industrial District 
offers improved sites with all utilities. 
Other large and small sites available. 
Pleasant living conditions and unusual 
recreational facilities. 





KEWAUNEE @, 
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BUFFALO 








FERNALD, OHIO 


Underground river affords exceptional 

water supply. Rural location, but with all 

utilities, and can draw skilled labor from 

both Hamilton and Cincinnati areas. On 

“WHERE IS THE BEST SPOT FOR YOU?” main line of C&O between Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 





Write for new booklet describing 
these and many other choice Indus- 
trial Sites available along the C&O. 
Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Development, 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


|| \NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


On Hampton Roads, second busiest sea- 
port in the U. S. Frequent sailings to and 
from all parts of the world. Sites of 
various sizes available, including some on 
navigable water. Delightful year-round 
climate. 














Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA « WEST VIRGINIA * KENTUCKY » OHIO « INDIANA * MICHIGAN * SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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| sian ingot a SOLVENT 
and 


OIL-BASED COMPOSITIONS! 


THIXCIN 





SUSPENDS 


pigments, fillers and 
other solids 


- 
THICKENS 


and imparts creamy 
consistency 


CONTROLS 
flow 


penetration 
and 
bleeding 


| isperse Thixcin by strong shearing action in non-aqueous.media 
and it will form a thixotropic gel structure of remarkable support- 
ing power. Thixcin is safe to use, too—this fine white powder is 
non-toxic and non-discoloring. Successfully adopted by many com- 
panies in a wide variety of applications—for example—: 

Asphalt compounds and Mastics Pigments-in-oils 

Cosmetics and Pharmaceuticals Polyesters 

Inks (silk screen, textile, lithographic) Stains 

Plastisols and Plastigels Polishes 

Non-drip lubricants Adhesives 


Here's proof that Thixcin’s multi-fold action is adaptable to a great 
many oil- and solvent-based formulations! Investigate Thixcin the 
next time you need a thixotropic agent. For literature and trial 
sample mail the coupon, today. 


120 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


“THE Pstol-va CA 
Please send literature and sample of THIXCIN. 
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SPECIALTIES 


First Raid, Now Glade 


Glade is the name of a new house- 
hold air freshener to be marketed by 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. (Racine, 
Wis.). Companion household item to 
the firm’s Raid insecticide bomb, the 
new product is offered in both aerosol 
form (at 89¢ retail) and wick style 
(69¢). Two scents are also offered. 
blossom and evergreen. 

The new material, according to 
Johnson, is neither masking agent nor 
olfactory dulling agent, but actually 
neutralizes objectionable odors by 
chemical reaction. 

Johnson, with a line of floor waxes 
that has made it one of the top names 
in home specialties, only recently began 
its diversification, when, early this 
year, it introduced aerosol Raid. In 
test-market cities, Glade has out- 
stripped the early records of Raid. 


Two Against Pain 


The gentle approach, already prov- 
ing itself effective in selling everything 
from cigarettes to household anti- 
septics, will be used to push still an- 
other type of product, linament for 
muscular aches and pains. 

This week, Rexall Drug Co. (Los 
Angeles) lifts the curtain on its new 
external analgesic, Thru, in a coast- 
to-coast campaign, and VCA Labora- 
tories (New York) has already slipped 
Intracel, a similiarly touted analgesic. 
onto the market in Chicago. 

Both are plugged as being soothing. 
without causing any of the reddening 
or blistering common to the “counter- 
irritant” types of analgesics. The ability 
to “penetrate through the skin and 
into the tissues to give direct relief” 
is stressed in typical ads; this property 
is due to a special lipophilic agent, ac- 
cording to Rexall blurbs. 

Suggested for use on _ sunburn, 
sprains, strains, minor rheumatic pains. 
and the like, the new compounds are 
also said to be free of “hospital” odor. 
And for these benefits, the consumer 
pays a bit more than he’s used to— 
Intracel is tagged at $1.49 for 2-oz. 
bottle. 


PRODUCTS 


Show Pieces: Among the new prod- 
ucts introduced at last week’s Paint 
Show in Cincinnati— 

e Primers for vinyl coating, by 
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35 tons of 


CHEMICALS 


in one package 
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Save! Ship chemicals in bulk via Airslide® cars 


Airslide cars provide safe, clean, economical bulk transportation for 
dry, powdered chemicals. 35 -tons of lighter materials (and even 
greater quantities of denser materials) can be shipped in a single 
Airslide car. Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order 
carrying chemicals and other commodities. They require no re-spot- 
ting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be unloaded 
into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. If such 
requirements are important to you, write today for full information 
about General American’s new Airslide car. 





CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides 
maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 
hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 
RI HELIOE in-transit protection. 


>, | 


acaranecene” 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION ->}gimeiae 
135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois + Service Offices ‘‘ +65 
In Principal Cities « Service Plants Throughout The Country. 2 
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PHENOLIC RESINS c2” 00 we’... 


For thousands of years men have planed, 
sawed, turned, and otherwise cut wood 
down to suit their purposes, but now 
they build it up too. 

Wood particles, mixed with the right 
amount of the right Durez phenolic 
resin, are formed under heat and 
pressure into board sheets or molded 
products for a multiplicity of uses. Par- 
ticle wood can indeed be called an im- 
provement on the natural kind because 
its density, strength, and other oe st 
are subject to control in manufacture. 


As leaders in working with the wood, 
rubber, abrasives, and other industries 
for improvement of products and proc- 
esses with resins, may we suggest that 
resins may have pedis possibilities for 
your business. The Durez phenolics are 
mechanically strong, self-insulating,and 
resistant to heat, humidity, and many 
alkalies and acids. 

Qualified field experts backed by 
long experience in research and devel- 
opment are available for consultation. 
Let us help you. 


Scaieaiineaitannianataententaetaesiontantaestenstantemtemienteta | 


INVESTIGATE THESE PROPERTIES NOW... 


Electrical Resistance Dielectric cigs tS up to 600 volts per mil and 


Chemical Resistance 


Heat Resistance 


Water Resistance 


| Mechanical Strength 






DUREZ PLASTics Division B'LG) 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
911 Waick Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


power factor of 2.2%, 
Insoluble in acids, mild alkalies, and all organic solvents. 
Up to 450°F. continuous and 700°F. intermittent 


with no carbonization. | 


Transverse (flex.) 11,000 Ibs. p.s.i. 
Impact (Izod) .22 to .25 ft.lb-./in. 
Tensile 5-6,000 Ibs. p.s.i. 


Impervious to hot and cold water... forming 
completely water-resistant glue lines. 


2 AN oe EO 


Phenolic Resins that fit the job 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Export Agent: Omni Products Corp., 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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SPECIALTIES 

Bakelite Co., division of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp. A new series, 
these products are said to improve the 
adherence of the coating: plastisol or 
organosol systems can be coated onto 
primed flat sheet, and the sheet formed 
or stamped without rupture of the 
finish. The products—Flexol XL-5497, 
5498, 5507—are based on phenolic 
and vinyl chloride-acetate resins. 

e Latex Resin WC-130, also by 
Bakelite. For the formulation of in- 
terior latex paints, it is said to permit 
pigment concentrations of up to 60% 
(30-40% is conventional), without 
appreciably lowering scrub-resistance. 

e Arolon 110, a new water-emul- 
sion vehicle for paintmaking, by 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. A vege- 
table-oil product, it is said to disperse 
chemically reacted drying oils in water 
to yield paints possessing “higher re- 
sistance to water than other water- 
emulsion paints.” At the same time, 
it is claimed, these paints can be easily 
washed from roller or brush when 
wet. Both flat or semigloss finishes can 
be made with Arolon 110. ADM 
doesn’t make finished paints itself, sup- 
plies only raw materials. 

e Lytron 680, an _ interpolymer 
latex for interior and exterior paints, 
by Monsanto. This vehicle is said to 
feature high pigment binding, compati- 
bility with other paint components, 
low odor, early water-resistance, 
washability, exterior durability, and 
ability to form films easily at low 
temperatures. 


EXPANSION 


More Lestoil: Ground has been 
broken for a new Adell Chemical Co. 
plant in the Holyoke Water Power Co. 
Industrial Park in Springdale, Mass. 
Adell will devote the new 37,500-sq.- 
ft. plant to production of its household 
detergent, Lestoil. 


Photo Development: Charles Brun- 
ing Co., maker of copying machines 
and sensitized copying paper special- 
ties, has broken ground for a $3-mil- 
lion plant and office building in Mount 
Prospect, Ill., a Chicago suburb. The 
307,100-sq.-ft. building will give twice 
the room of the present two Chicago 
plants, which will be sold. All opera- 
tions will be moved around July 1, 
1957. A 30-acre site allows room for 
expansion and a heliport. 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Samples, specifications and 
detailed information upon request 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 



















Industrial Crystals and all commo 
grades. 

MONOHYDRATED COPPER 
SULFATE 

» 35% Copper as metallic packaged i 
steel drums at no extra cost. 
COPPER CARBONATE 

55% Copper as metallic. Light and 
dense grades. 

CUPRIC CHLORIDE 

37% Copper as metallic. Available in 
poly-lined drums or bags. 

CUPRIC OXIDE 

Minimum 76% Copper as metallic. 
Technical grade... NOT A BY- 
PRODUCT. 


SULFUR . 


FURIC ACID 


LIQUID SULFUR DIOXIDE 
Highest commercial quality, available 
in tank cars, tank wagons, ton cylin- 
ders and 150-Ib. cylinders. 
CHLOROSULFONIC ACID 

Iron less than 1.0 ppm as loaded. 
Water white. Delivered in glass-lined 
tank wagons, also in stainless steel 
drums. 

SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 

T-C HYDRO is a dry, white, free flow- 
ing, crystalline powder of uniform par- 
ticle size and structure. It is dust free, 
assuring highest stability and uniformity. 
PARA TOULENE SULFONIC ACID, 
ANHYDROUS 

Other organic Sulfonic Acids. 








































FERRIC IRON SULFATE 
Partially hydrated, free flowing gran- 
ular form. Available in bags or bulk. 
IRON OXIDE ; 
information available upon request. 





ZINC SULFATE 
Monohydrated, 36% Zinc as metallic. 7 
White, free flowing powder. 
MONOHYDRATED ZINC SULFATE © 
36% Zinc as metallic. For agriculture © 
and industry. 

ZINC OXIDE 

Secondary Zine Ori d@eeienncwemnnn 
See 


MANGANESE _ 3 


MANGANESE SULFATE 
65% Mn SO,. Designed specifically for _ 
inclusion in mixed fertilizer. 4 
MONOHYDRATED MANGANESE 
SULFATE 4 
93% Mn SO,4, H2O. Highest purity, 7 
technical grade ... NOT A BY- 
PRODUCT. E 


MANGANEOUS OXIDE 








617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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48% Manganese as metallic. ‘, 
eds, fertilizers, spray or dust gre 
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RICH RESERPINE REWARDS... 


Spark Research in 


Total Sales in 
millions of dollars 
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New Drugs from Plants 


All Rauwolfia extracts 
(including reserpine) 


Reserpine 





Drug Research Heads Back to Nature 


Maybe Grandmother had the right 
idea with some of her home remedies 
and maybe the tribal witch doctor with 
his mysterious herbs was on the right 
track after all. That, at least, is the 
opinion of a growing number of phar- 
maceutical research groups that are 
systematically examining the old 
“cures” in the hope of turning up 
potent new drugs. 

There’s always been a _ certain 
amount of interest in that kind of re- 
search. And lately, thanks largely to 
the success of reserpine,* it has been 
renewed. 

A focal point of plant-drug studies 
is Michigan State University (East 
Lansing), where about 2,000 plant 
species have already been screened for 
antibacterial (mostly antituberculosis) 
and antifungal activity. 

Headed by horticulture professor 
Eugene Lucas, the project is still grow- 


*One active ingredient is Rauwolfia root, used 
therapeutically in India for centuries. 
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ing—although it has existed for some 
time as a cooperative venture of the 
university’s botanical, chemical, mi- 
crobiological and pharmacological de- 
partments. So far, Lucas’s work has 
been government-supported by about 
$100,000 in grants from Public 
Health Service (National Institutes of 
Health). But Lucas is expecting com- 
mercial assistance. 

A number of drug companies are 
involved in the field. G. D. Searle 
(Chicago) is combing a list of Mexi- 
can plants in its research program. Ab- 
bott Laboratories (North Chicago, 
Ill.) points out that digitalis and most 
plant drugs originated in folklore, con- 
fidently expects new agents to emerge 
from studies of reports by foreign doc- 
tors, historical diaries, etc. Eli Lilly, 
although it doesn’t stress that approach 
in its studies, does collect plants from 
all over the world. Its phytochemistry 
department does most of the investiga- 
tions, so far has completed only gen- 


eral activity tests. Miles Laboratories, 
which concentrates on screening syn- 
thetic organics, does test some botan- 
icals. It found a few interesting plant 
antibiotics, but gave them up as po- 
tentially uneconomical. 

Not too long ago, Florence Fitz- 
patrick—department of virology, 
Sharp & Dohme Division (West Point, 
Pa.), of Merck & Co.—reported{ on 
extensive screening of plant extracts 
for activity against Mycobacterium 
Tuberculosis. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick says: “The success- 
ful treatment of such infectious dis- 
eases as malaria, amebiasis and lep- 
rosy for many years with specifics of 
plant origin makes a continued search 
for a tuberculostatic agent in the plant 
kingdom worthwhile.” 

Included in the tests were extracts 
of about 300 vegetables, fruits, herbs, 
trees, wild and cultivated plants. She 


tAntibiotics & Chemotherapy, Vol. LV, No. 
5, May 1954, p. 528. 
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Air Reduction Chemical Company is a leading supplier of vinyl 
acetate monomer to the PVAc emulsion manufacturing industry. 


PVAc emulsions make 
first paintings masterpieces 


° . Superior adhesion 

in your pro t picture Excellent color retention, non-yellowing 

Smooth-flowing, even-covering PVAc paints Early —. resioanee 

give the new user professional pride in his first Exceptional leveling 

finished job. And ease of application and keen 20 minute to 2 hour sealing, drying time 

— lead by rt ge snd Ease of application (roller, spray, brush) 

essionals as well as do-it-yourselfers like the : ; 

odor-free, fast-drying characteristics of your Kony clean-up (ennp and water cleans equipment) 

PVAc paints. Those engaged in the manufacture of PVAc 
Here are some of the fine sales advantages | emulsions will be interested in the Airco vinyl 

which account for the fast growing demand for acetate monomer bulletin, available from our 

PVAc paint: New York offices. 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... = 


=S 


Air REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Represented Internationally by Airco Company International 
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RESEARCH 


selected plants that appear naturally 
healthy and free of disease with the 
idea that “they might conceivably con- 
tain antibacterial agents.” Availability 
was a factor in choosing plants for 
study; “scarce or exotic varieties” 
(with a few exceptions) were exclud- 
ed. 

About 23% of the extracts tested, 
most of which were extracts of leaves, 
inhibited growth of the microorgan- 
ism. But when tannins were removed 
from active extracts containing them, 
the number of active extracts dropped 
by about two-thirds. 

Recently, L. Ferenczy of the Uni- 
versity of Szeged, Hungary, tested 
seeds not more than a year old (from 
400 plant varieties and species of 70 
plant families) against such test or- 


ganisms as Bacillus subtilis and Sta- 
phylococcus aureus. Found: one po- 
tentially useful antibiotic, isolated 
from a common garden plant. 
Plants and Ulcers: Cutter Labora- 
vories (Berkeley, Calif.) is participat- 
ing in a project that in some respects 
is similar to the work done by Lucas 
at Michigan. It’s now contributing 
financially to studies at the school of 
tropical and preventive medicine of 
the College of Medical Evangelists in 
Loma Linda, Calif. Current work in- 
cludes search for an antiulcer factor 
in cabbage and olives, and examina- 
tion of plant remedies used in remote 
geographical areas. Under a recently 
signed NIH contract, the college will 
also survey domestic and foreign 
plants for anticarcinogenic compo- 


nents, test about 20 plants a week for 
the next two years. 

Jointly supported by government 
agencies and Cutter (which has no 
hand in actual direction of the pro- 
gram), the school’s medicinal search 
grew out of early work in biotoxicolo- 
gy by its associate dean, Bruce Hal- 
stead. Halstead, who now has over- 
all charge of the project, can tap into a 
unique and abundant source of ex- 
otic plants. That’s because the college 
(founded by Seventh Day Adventists) 
can enlist the services of missionaries 
in 180 stations scattered throughout 
the world—many in remote regions. 
The missionaries are urged to send 
samples of native remecics, work with 
plant-seeking expeditions. The latter 
are supplied with information on po- 





THERE’S MORE to research on botanical drugs than 
isolating potentially valuable compounds: the plants 
themselves may need study to determine optimum growing 
conditions for best yields. This tropical outpost of the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture—the Federal Experiment Sta- 


tion in Puerto Rico—is a site of such research. A top © 


project: selective growth of the tropical yam Dioscorea, 
a source of cortisone-precursor sapogenin. 


The yam normally grows wild in rain forests of Puerto 
Rico and Mexico and isn’t easy to collect. Horticulturist 
William Kennard (right). and Thomas Theis, assistant 
in charge of the station, are seeking methods of domestic 
cultivation of bean-stalk-shaped Dioscorea and its tuberous 
root. 

Successful outcome of their work could lead to cheaper 
cortisone. 
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RESEARCH 


MICHIGAN STATE’S LUCAS: After 2,000 tries, a fresh start. 


a 


tentially valuable flora, given board, 
room, and local transportation. 

Two expeditions, sponsored by the 
college, have just returned—one from 
Colombia, the other from Tanganyika 
—with 400 plant specimens. The Afri- 
can expedition included Saleem Farag, 
first member of the college’s new an- 
thropology department. Reports Far- 
ag: “Now is the time to intensify the 
hunt for native remedies. When the 
present older generation is gone, most 
of their plant drug lore will pass with 
them. The younger generation is influ- 
enced by Western ideas, scornful of 
old remedies, They want pills and in- 
jections . . . especially injections.” 

STPM expeditions bring back a spec- 
imen of any plant, root or herb the 
natives consider valuable, even if 
there’s only a slim chance that it may 
have therapeutic activity. Farag’s ex- 
pedition brought back 80 specimens 
used for such things as relieving fever, 
easing sore throat, general antiseptic 
for wounds, curing insanity, hasten- 
ing child birth, increasing lactation. 

Most intriguing item: the possible 
insanity cure. For some reason, the 
part of Tanganyika visited by Farag 
and his colleagues contains a higher 
than ordinary number of schizophren- 
ics. There’s evidence that the cure—a 
boiled solution of the still-unclassified 
plant—helps some sufferers. The ex- 
pedition saw no cures, but talked with 
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thy, 


many natives who claimed to have 
witnessed cures or to have been helped 
themselves. (A missionary doctor at- 
tested to this evidence.) Samples of 
the plant were hard to get. Its secret, 
passed down from father to son, is an 
important source of livelihood* to 
some natives. 

Right now, all 400 Tanganyika 
plant specimens are undergoing an 
identification procedure—always the 
first step in the STPM project. Later, 
chemists will make extractions, turn 
the latter over to pharmacologists to 
test for specific kinds of therapeutic 
activity. Promising extractions are re- 
turned to chemists who fractionate 
them to find the active principal. 

None of the school’s plant studies 
have turned up a marketable product 
as yet. Prospects include the seed of 
the Piptadenia plant (from Colombia) « 
as an alkaloid source; olive pulp as an 
agent against ulcers and tuberculosis. 

Despite all the efforts, the pickings 
have been pretty slim, so far. Research- 
ers, however, find lots of encourage- 
ment from history. They remember 
the Greeks and Romans used plants 
containing salicylic acid derivatives 
centuries ago, that French peasants 
reportedly used mouldy bread as a 
poultice for wounds. They have high 
hopes of finding another aspirin or 


another penicillin. 


_*A cure is usually worth a cow to the prac- 
titioner. 


EXPANSION 


e United States Rubber Co.’s new 
$4-million research center at Preak- 
ness, N.J., is expected to be dedicated 
in the fall of 57. To house a staff of 
about 400 researchers, it will be the 
company’s headquarters for research 
in the fields of rubber, plastics, textiles 
and chemicals. 

e Durkee Famous Foods, division 
of Glidden Co., has opened its new 
Chicago research center devoted to 
studies of fats, oils, related products. 

e Electro Metallurgical Co. (Niag- 
ara Falls, N.Y.), a division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., recently 
moved into its new vacuum technology 
building. Research on utilizing the 
vacuum furnace in the metals indus- 
try will be stressed. 

e Another division of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp., Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Co., this fall will 
start construction of a new multimil- 
lion-dollar laboratory at South Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

e The Quaker Oats Co. has opened 
its new chemical and food research 
laboratory at Barrington, Ill. 

e The University of Maine (Orono, 
Me.) has started construction of a 
$489,000 addition to its pulp and paper 
technology facilities. 


PRODUCTS 


Tagged Compounds: Thirty-eight 
carbon-14 compounds in 50-micro- 
curie package-size are now available 
from Volk Radiochemical Co. (Chica- 
go). Under new Atomic Energy Com- 
mission licensing procedures, such 
quantities of material can now be ob- 
tained without a formal license. Pack- 
age prices start at $12 for sodium car- 
bonate, bicarbonate and acetate-1-C- 
14. 

e Nitrogen-15 isotopes enriched to 
above 95% are available from Isomet 
Corp. (Palisades Park, N.J.). Com- 
pounds labeled with nitrogen-15 being 
offered: nitric acid, ammonium nitrate 
(labeled on either nitrogen atom), 
potassium nitrate, ammonium chloride, 
nitrogen gas and potassium phthali- 
mide. 

e 

New Nucleosides: Chemicals Pro- 
curement Co. ( New York) has a new 
series of 5, 6-dihydro-nucleosides. Jn- 
cluded in the group: dihydro-3-methyl- 
thymidine, dihydro-3-methyldeoxyuri- 
dine, dihydro-3-methyluridine, dihy- 
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RESEARCH 


drothymidine, and  dihydrouridine. 
The newcomers reportedly show no im- 
purities when checked by chromatog- 
raphy and elemental analysis, and no 
absorption in the ultraviolet range. 
e 

Silicone Intermediates: Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp.'s Silicones Di- 
vision (New York) is offering a new 
line of silicone chemical intermediates 
that are expected to have a wide va- 
riety of uses in the organic chemicals 
industry. Called OrganoFunctional 
Silanes, the newcomers reportedly re- 
act directly with organic chemicals. 
(Until now, silicones have been noted 
for their inertness.) Keys to the reac- 
tivity of the new chemicals are func- 
tional groups. Available: y-aminoprop- 
yltriethoxysilane, 5-aminobutylmethyl- 
diethoxysilane, -carbethoxyethyltrie- 
thoxysilane, §-carbethoxyethylmethyl- 
diethoxysilane. 


APPARATUS 


Sulfur Titrators: For analyzing sul- 
fur in steel, iron, oil, slag, ores, etc., 
by the combustion-titration method, 
Laboratory Equipment Corp. (St. 
Joseph, Mich.) is offering three new 
sulfur titrators: a completely auto- 
matic model in which titration is con- 
tinuously monitored by an electronic 
circuit; a semiautomatic model in 
which the operator titrates to a meter 
reading; and a basic model in which 
the color in the titration vessel is 
measured by eye. 

e 

No-Leak Gas Analyzer: Fisher 
Scientific Co. (Pittsburgh) is out with 
a new improved Fisher-Milligan Bottle 
that’s said to guarantee leakproof op- 
eration. It features a two-part screw 
cap, has a hard-to-tip base (a safety 
feature when using corrosive absorb- 
ents). Application: to purify gases for 
analytical work, other laboratory 
jobs. 


LITERATURE 


¢ Battelle Institute’s (Columbus, 
O.) Cobalt Information Center is out 
with a new 100-page reference bibli- 
ography, “Cobalt and Its Alloys, a 
Summary on Allotropy and Phase Dia- 
grams.” The work contains several 
hundred references to cobalt literature, 
includes phase diagrams of numerous 
binary alloy systems. Also available: 
“Corrosion Bibliography on Cobalt 
and Cobalt Alloys.” 
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e “Thermal Conductivity Analyz- 
ers” is Arnold O. Beckman’s (South 
Pasadena, Calif.) new 16-page booklet 
that provides information on the prac- 
tical application and operation of con- 
tinuous gas analysis instruments. 

e The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards is out with a new bibliography on 
Nitrogen 15. The references (which 
are not definitive) cover the period 
1919 to ’52, inclusive; some later ref- 
erences are also included. It’s available 
from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Price: 15¢. 

e Just published by Industrial Re- 
search Institute (New York} are the 


proceedings of the April ‘56 symposi- 
um, “Research Is People.” Topics cov- 
ered by the group of research leaders 
included discussions on recruiting, mo- 
tivation, recognition, rating and evalu- 
ation of research personnel. 

e A new 4-page folder listing engi- 
neering and application information on 
Norelco EM-100B and EM-75 elec- 
tron microscopes is available from the 
instruments division of North Ameri- 
can Philips Co. (Mount Vernon, N.Y.). 
Forty-four typical uses for electron 
microscopes are tabulated along with 
Operating data for the two instru- 
ments. 





TO HELP with its research into 
better metals for high-temperature 
chemical equipment, Shell Develop- 
ment Co.’s engineering and corrosion 
laboratory (Emeryville, Calif.) re- 
cently bought this novel “creep” 
tester. It’s claimed to be the only 
one of its kind in the U.S., points up 
the forays chemical processing com- 
panies are making into other-than- 
chemical fields of research. The 





Metals for Hot Chemicals 


Chevenard (named after its inventor) 
creep and relaxation tester is de- 
signed to examine resistance of metals 
to creep—the continuous flow of a 
solid under high temperature and 
heavy load. The device helps deter- 
mine such essential data as life span 
of steel pipe and the limits of tem- 
perature and strain a metal can 
withstand. The operator is laboratory 
assistant G. M. Long. 
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A New Concept 


In Minimizing Skinning And Gelling 


Though Nevillac Hard is not specifically an 
anti-skinning agent, as part of the resin com- 
ponent of your oleoresinous varnishes, it will 
minimize skinning and gelling. Thus, with 
Nevillac Hard you can use and have the good 
properties imparted by phenolics, maleics, 
styrenated alkyds, phenol modified alkyds 
or heat reactive resins without a skinning 
problem. Moreover, the presence of Nevillac 
Hard will give your varnishes intensified 
adhesion, improved clarity and lower acid 
values—all with no effect on the water and 


reagent resistance or the gloss of your fin- 
ished product. Write for a sample and further 
information. 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 





Resins—Coumarone-indene, Heat Reactive, 
Phenol Modified Coumarone-Indene, Petro- 
leum, Alkylated Phenol e Oils—Shingle Stain, 
Neutral, Plasticizing, Rubber Reclaiming « 
Solvents—2-50 W Hi-Flash, Wire Enamel 
Thinners, Nevsolv. 
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Wel take tt-..0%.ulell drink 


Sulfuric Acid sludge is a problem to many... but not to Stauffer! 
If you can pour it or pump it or get it in a tank car... 
send it to Stauffer. We'll “unsludge”’ it 
and send it back to you...98% pure H,SO,. 
If you have no sludge and just need Sulfuric Acid, 
we have that, too. “Available in tank trucks or tank cars 
of 6 to 100 tons capacity and barges of 
800 to 1500 tons... wherever and whenever you want it 


in unlimited supply of all commercial grades. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY via fer 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. TTS 
Telephone: OXford 7-0600 SINCE 1885 
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The free-piston engine will get a tryout in a chemical process 
plant in England. Imperial Chemical Industries will put in fifteen 1,000-h.p. 
Pescara free-piston engines developed by the Free Piston Engine Co. The 
latter company was formed earlier this year by Associated British Engineer- 
ing; the engine has been several years in development. 


























ICI’s Billingham Division will install the engines to drive several 
large rotary compressors in a new plant. 











Watch. for word soon that Freeport Sulphur is going ahead with 
a big plant to extract nickel and cobalt from its extensive ore deposits in 
Moa Bay, Cuba. The firm has long been eager to build such a plant, has 
operated a pilot plant for several months in Louisiana. 














Under present plans, the company would mine the ore in open 
pits, leach it with sulfuric acid and then ship it to the U.S., where it would 
use the Chemical Construction process to reduce and separate the metals. 











In Engineering and Mining Journal (October) Freeport President 
Langbourne Williams talks encouragingly about the progress made in the 
piloting venture. He’s optimistic about a big plant. And the truth is that 
the project is much closer to realization than even his tone indicates. 
















Sign of the times: Carbide and Carbon revealed this week that it 
spent $2 million more on air pollution equipment for its new Torrance, 
Calif., ethylene-chemical plant than would normally be necessary for such 
a plant. 

















Incidentally, the plant is now at full capacity, and that ranks 
Carbide as producer of about half the total U. S. polyethylene output. 
Moreover, its present research activity indicates that it’s going all-out to 
maintain that lead. One of the intriguing developments the company is 
working on is a method of extruding a sheet of polyethylene and passing 
the still-hot material through forming equipment in much the same manner 
that metal is fed into stamping machines. 



























Now it’s official that the government is interested in chemically 
powered bombers (CW Technology Newsletter, April 7). Contracts for 
them. have been let, presumably to Boeing and North American Aviation. 
The planes would fly at 75,000 ft., at speeds three or four times as fast as 
sound, 
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Makers of organic phosphate insecticides are getting together 
this week at Hazelton Laboratories (Falls Church, Va.) to explore needs 
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in fundamental phosphate insecticide research—how the compounds work, 
what they do in the body, what contribution industry can make. 


The meeting was called as a result of the recent decision by the 
Food & Drug Administration to tighten the safety controls on organic 
phosphate insecticides (CW, Oct. 27, p. 25). 


Watch for J. T. Baker to break out into some new fields of 
endeavor. At the dedication of its new laboratories in Phillipsburg, N. J., 
last week, Baker made it clear it would put 40% of its research effort into 
new products—pharmaceuticals, specialty plastics, certain metals. (The 
other 60% would be divided about equally between improving its present 
line and doing work for other members of the Vick family. ) 





One of the first fruits of this effort is a new clear plastic related 
to the acrylics. The product is now in pilot-plant production and has not 
yet been priced. The firm is not ready to say much about the product, but 
presumably it’s a copolymer. It is willing to say that the plastic and related 
compounds are expected to eventually be big money-makers. 


The new thermosetting baking enamel brought out this week by 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass is also an acrylic. Tagged Duracron, it’s said to 
perform more like porcelain than an organic finish. The company is now 
investigating other uses for the resin. 





PPG won't say how it manages to make a thermosetting resin of 
normally thermoplastic-resin-forming acrylic monomers. Among potential 
competition: Du Pont reports it has done work on thermosetting acrylic 


enamels but is not now making any; Rohm & Haas is keeping its own 
counsel. 


An experimental solar still to make fresh water from the sea may 
be built at San Diego, Calif. The city council has approved the use of a 
4.8-acre site at Ocean Beach, south of the Mission Bay entrance channel. 
And a bill was introduced in Congress this year authorizing San Diego as 
the site for such a plant. A lease will now be drafted and sent to Washington 
for inspection; then it goes back to the city council for final approval. If 
all goes through, the plant will be in and operating in three months. 





Northwest Nitro Chemical’s new ammonium sulfate-ammonium 
phosphate plant in Medicine Hat, Alberta, is due to start up next week. 
It will be the first plant in North America to use St. Gobain’s ammonium 
phosphate process. Big advantage of the process: it uses only one digester 


to make the phosphoric acid, whereas some other processes use as many 
as 11. 
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Consult an engineering firm 


Designing and building hundreds of heating and power installa- 
tions a year, qualified engineering firms can bring you the latest 
knowledge of fuel costs and equipment. If you are planning the 
construction of new heating or power facilities—or the remodel- 
ing of an existing installation—one of these concerns will work 
closely with your own engineering department to effect substan- 
tial savings not only in efficiency but in fuel economy over the years. 


facts you should know about coal 


In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel 
available * Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 
10% to 40% more steam per dollar ¢ Automatic coal and 
ash handling systems can cut your labor cost to a minimum. 
Coal is the safest fuel to store and use © No smoke or dust 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment ¢ Be- 
tween America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized coal 
production methods, you can count on coal being plentiful 
and its price remaining stable. 















burns coal 
the modern way, 
cuts fuel 
costs 19% 


At its Products Division, South Bend, Ind., Bendix 
Aviation Corporation undertook extensive moderni- 
zation of its power system. The firm replaced two 511 
HP boilers with two 80,000 Ib./hr. spreader stoker 
fired units. A 500-ton overhead bunker and coal eleva- 
tor-conveyor system were installed. Additional changes 
were made including an increase in the capacities of 
the water and air systems. 





Today fuel costs at Bendix have been cut 19%, effici- 
ency boosted from 70% to 82%, maintenance costs 
lowered 80% and availability upped from 50% to 
96%. By burning coal the modern way, Bendix is saving 
many thousands of dollars yearly and will amortize 
the cost of modernization in a comparatively short time. 


For further information or additional case his- 
tories showing how other plants have saved money 
burning coal, write to the address below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 
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MOLYBDENUM CHEMICALS 


CONSUMPTION... 


A Fourfold Increase in the Next Decade 


And here’s where most of it will show up: 


AGRICULTURE 


LUBRICANTS 


CATALYSTS 


1956 (est.) 1966 (est.) 
(thousand pounds) 


35 2,000 


750 1,835 


Surge for Moly Chemicals 


This year, U.S. consumption of 
molybdenum chemicals will hit an all- 
time high of 2.8 million lbs. But by 
66, annual use is expected to soar 
to nearly 12 million Ibs, Reason for 
the healthy hike: agriculture, lubrica- 
tion, pigments, and catalytic proc- 
esses will become broader outlets for 
a number of such * “tybdenum deriva- 
tives, 

Producers agree for the most part 
that the potentialities of molybdenum 
chemicals will tie in most closely with 
agriculture. Molybdenum has _be- 
come a commercially important mi- 
cronutrient since scientists became 
aware of plant need for “trace ele- 
ments.” Molybdenum is the most re- 
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cent of the micronutrients proved es- 
sential to nitrogen metabolism. After 
intensive investigation, molybdenum 
deficiency has been identified in more 
than 40 crop plants. Legumes and cit- 
rus crops (nearly 40% of Florida’s 
citrus orchards are considered below 
par in moly requirements) are most 
affected under field conditions. 
Overseas Market Spark: Largest 
known areas of deficient soils are in 
Australia and New Zealand, where the 
value of moly fertilization was first 
demonstrated. Today these areas are 
the largest buyers of molybdenum for 
agricultural needs. Since the quantity 
of molybdenum salts required to cor- 
rect a soil deficiency is very small 


(from 1 oz. to several pounds of so- 
dium molybdate anhydrous per acre), 
the cost of treatment is practically neg- 
ligible compared with usual fertiliza- 
tion costs. 

When moly salts are applied with 
other fertilizers, labor cost is reduced. 
Further, pasture land treatment is nec- 
essary only once every few years. In 
contrast with the small costs, the cash 
benefits of treatment are large. This 
has been demonstrated in Australia 
where moly salts were among im- 
portant nutrients correcting - infer- 
tile scrub lands into plush pastures. 

U.S. Output Push: Today, US. 
farmers alone use about 35,000 lbs./ 
year of contained molybdenum. But as 
more areas are found to need this 
element—over 500,000 acres in Wash- 
ington were discovered lacking in the 
required amounts, and many other sus- 
pected areas are u:-der investigation— 
this consumption is expected to jump 
to over 2 million lbs./year by 1966. 

Here’s the projected U.S. step-up: 


1956 35,000 Ibs. 
1957 60,000 Ibs. 
1961 1,250,000 Ibs. 
1966 2,000,000 Ibs. 


(Foreign agricultural use of con- 
tained molybdenum is also expected 
to grow impressively. At the moment, 
consumption is running at a rate of 
about 135,000 Ibs./year; it’s estimated 
that within five years, consumption 
will hit 1.3 million Ibs.). 

Bigger Oil Gutlets: Use of molyb- 
denum disulfide as an additive to sup- 
plement lubricating properties of oils 
and greases presents another promis- 
ing and challenging market for the in- 
dustry. The disulfide, with its laminar 
molecular structure, enhances and pro- 
longs the lubricity of conventional 
greases and oils. This is especially true 
where temperature and atmospheric 
conditions are extreme and where pro- 
longed greasing is desirable. Several 
major oil companies are testing moly 
sulfide-added lubricants. Trucking 
firms, bus fleets and railway lines that 
are using these upgraded products re- 
port good results. 

Considering that it takes 3-15% by 
weight of the disulfide to obtain the 
desired effect in lubricants, and that 
in ’56 alone more than 1.8 billion gal. 
of lubricating oils and greases will be 
sold, the potential market for the 
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This is the starting place. .the first step toward a 
skilled and practical solution to your waterways-trans- 
portation problem. Ingalls builds barges to meet your 
exact requirements ... the end to a more practical and 
economical means of chemical transportation! Discuss . 
it with Ingalls today! 





’ WORKBOATS 
rhe INGALLS Shipbuilding Corporation . 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Birmingham, Alabama, U. S. A. DESIGNERS & BUILDERS 


SHIPYARDS: Pascagoula, Mississippi; Decatur, Alabama . of Offshore Service Vessels, 
: 3 e Drilling and Commercial Barges, 
OFFICES: New York, Washington, Chicago, Houston, : Senbanes Cased end: Mardunt Venn 


New Orleans, Philadelphia, Atlanta 
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“Still glad you came to work 
for Pritchard, Howard?”’ 


“I'm more pleased than ever—if that’s possible. You 
know what happened today, up in the chemical 
division?” 


“What?” 


“We wrapped up the plans for a dry ice plant. It’s 
going to be a beauty when we get it built. I’ve never 
seen such teamwork before.” 


“What do you mean by ‘teamwork,’ Howard?” 


“The way the designers and engineers all work to- 
gether toward the same goal. It’s all a matter of 
cooperation. Each group that works on the project, 
is a specialist in its own field and all work closely 
with the client’s own personnel.” 
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“That’s the way it has to be, Howard. We learned 
that philosophy many years ago. Experience and 
knowledge are only as good as the cooperation that 
goes into putting them together.” 


“That’s another thing that amazes me. The knowl- 
edge our people possess. It doesn’t make a bit of 
difference what kind of facilities our clients want— 
fractional distillation, absorption, evaporation, crys- 
tallization, filtration, heat transfer, our people know 
how to build it.” 


“I know how you feel. I went through it myself 
twenty years ago when [ started out at Pritchard. 
It’s a great feeling, too! Can I give you a ride home?” 
J. F. PRITCHARD & CO. 
4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 
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molybdenum derivative is tremendous. 
During this year, U.S. consumption of 
total contained molybdenum in lubri- 
cants will check out at about 300,000 
Ibs.; in 10 years, marketers anticipate 
a near 4 million lbs. That’s a 14-fold 
consumption growth—the biggest ex- 
pected market jump for all moly 
chemicals. 

Significant growth is also expected 
in the use of molybdenum chemicals 
as additives in such solids as plastics 
(especially nylon), rubber and various 
friction materials (brake linings, fac- 
ings, clutches). Incorporation of vary- 
ing amounts of moly disulfide in these 
materials increases their wear resist- 
ance, lowers surface friction, steps up 
antiseize and release properties. Add- 
ed advantages: improved dimensional 
stability and decreased thermal flow. 

Friction materials have thus far 
taken more moly disulfide than have 
the plastic and rubber industries. 
Chances are, though, that the latter will 


hop on the fast-moving molybdenum 
derivative bandwagon, and soon. With 
an average 15% by weight of molly di- 
sulfide needed to attain the best re- 
sults in most solid uses, the market 
for moly may grow to some 400,000 
Ibs./year by 1966—26 times more 
than today’s consumption. 

Painting the Future: This year, the 
pigment industry will consume 750,- 
000 Ibs. of contained molybdenum, 
making it the largest current U.S. out- 
let for moly chemicals. But by 1966, 
even with a 1.8-million-lbs. consump- 
tion predicted, pigment use of moly 
should fall to third place in the line-up 
of outlets, trailing lubricants and the 
agricultural field. 

Most important of all inorganic mo- 
ly-containing pigments is molybednum 
orange, widely used in paints, printing 
inks, plastics and leather. Competition 
between moly orange and chrome 
orange (CW, April 23, ’55, p. 86) is 
still sharp. Molybdenum orange is 





From PVC: Shatterproof Windows 


WINDOWS of polyvinyl chloride 
—including this supersize 500-lb., 
2-in.-gauge sheet—may open vast 
new markets for the plastic. 

Tradenamed Seilon and offered to 
architects and builders by Seiberling 
Rubber, the sheet measures 4x8 ft., 


is available in transparent, opaque 
and colored forms. 

Properties that make PVC win- 
dows promising for use in schools 
and industrial plants include resis- 
tance to weather, impact, oils and 
greases, fire, corrosion by acids. 
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“Still glad 
you came 
to work 
for 
Pritchard, 
Howard?” 


Remember Pritchard 
When You Build 
or Expand 


Experienced Pritchard designers and en- 
gineers, as well as construction superin- 


tendents, are ready and eager to serve you. 


Whether you choose Pritchard as a major 
contractor or for specialized processes, you 
can be sure of this: no installation, large 
or small, fails to receive an extra measure 
of ability and cooperation from Pritchard 
personnel. The dry ice plant, model of 
which is illustrated above, is a_ typical 
example of Pritchard’s specialized ability. 


So, remember Pritchard the next time you 


build, expand or modernize. 


YOUR SPECIFIC INQUIRY IS INVITED 


4 
SNOUSTRY S PARTNER FOR PROGRESS 


—+).r.Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTORS 
Dept. 531, 4625 Roanoke Parkway 


— 


_ Kansas City 12, Mo. 


ya 
GERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
BOSTON. CHICAGO, BUFFALO, HOUSTON, NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH 


o 
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HE THREW $38.50 
RIGHT OUT THE 
SUPERINTENDENT'S 
WINDOW 











it might as well have been cash 
— if | know the “super’’ 


My boss likes to dramatize things. He won his last argument 
with the superintendent by hitting him where it hurts most 
.--in his budget. 
We work for a feed manufacturer. I’m a chemist. The 
boss is mixing foreman. We’re blending a small amount of vitamin, 
supplement with bulk feed. That’s it—the boss claims we’re 
wasting most of it through improper mixing. The ‘‘Super”’ 
wouldn’t approve his request for a Simpson Mix-Mulléer—until 
yesterday, anyway. Seems the boss attended our meeting 
armed with a bucketful of Vitamin A supplement . . . about 
$38.50 worth (“‘Super”’ claims it’s gold). At the proper time, he told 
the assembled “‘brass” that the bucket contained enough vitamin 
supplement to help fatten a whole herd of cattle—but for all 
the good it’s doing us—and at the rate we’re using it, he may 
as well heave it out the window . . . and he did, bucket and all. 
Guess it got their attention for his arguments on how 
the Mix-Muller is the only mixer specifically designed to give a 
thorough blend of dissimilar and disproportionate materials. 
Anyway we ordered the mixer today—and a new bucket. 


If you mix dry or semi-solid materials we'd like to 
show you why and how Simpson Mulling can do a 
better, faster and truly more thorough blending 
job. Write for our handbook, “Mulling in the Chem- 
ical & Process Industries," today and remember... 


Mixing and the integration of mixing facilities is our business. 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 
642 Machinery Hall Building 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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moving strongly into the synthetic 
fiber field and into color finishes for 
automobiles. These inroads helped 
jack up production figures for moly 
pigments in 55 to some 31% over 
54. 

Use of organic molybdenum-type 
toners is also increasing, but at a less 
spectacular pace. Here again, molyb- 
denum is cutting in on the sales of 
an entrenched competitor, tungsten. 
Reasons: smaller amounts of the for- 
mer are required, and, more signifi- 
cantly, moly-derived toners are less 
expensive. 

An interesting development has 
been the formulation of a group of 
toners that use both moly and tung- 
sten derivatives. When used alone, an 
important drawback is that each is 
said to be relatively unstable after pro- 
longed exposure to light—moly toner 
darkens; the tungsten type fades. Ton- 
ers and pigments that combine both 
elements in their composition re- 
portedly have far superior lightfast- 
ness. Further improvements in these 
combined pigments may well boost 
molybdenum use in this field. 

Catalytic ‘Big-Timer’: Molybdenum 
compounds are among the most widely 
used catalysts in industry. This year, 
over 560,000 Ibs. of contained moly 
will be consumed in the U.S. as cata- 
lysts, more than doubling the amount 
used four years ago. Major consumer 
of moly catalysts is the petroleum re- 
fining industry. The products are used, 
for example, to improve octane rating 
of gasoline and for desulfurizing crude 
oil. Since 1950, several desulfuriza- 
tion plants, designed to employ moly- 
bdenum catalysts, have been built by 
the oil industry. 

In the chemical industry, too, molyb- 
denum catalysts have become im- 
portant in the production of synthetic 
organics. 

All told, expansion of present uses 
and fruition of newer outlets will like- 
ly boost annual moly catalyst con- 
sumption to almost 1.7 million lbs. of 
contained metal within the next dec- 
ade. 

To sum up, it can be said that the 
largest U.S. markets for moly chem- 
icals today—in pigments and catalysts 
—will undoubtedly continue to grow. 
But by 1966, they may well take a 
back seat to agriculture and lubricant 
application. The switch, however, 
presages achievement of “big time” 
status for molybdenum chemicals. 
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We fit our 
production 


to YOUR // 


needs 





Our specialty is making white oils, petrolatums 
and petroleum sulfonates to fit specific needs. 
Since we’ve been doing this for more than half 
a century, we know how to make these products 
exactly the way our customers want them. 

Chances are, there’s a white oil, a petrolatum 
or a petroleum sulfonate among the many types 
and grades in our regular line that will be just 
right for your purpose. But if there isn’t, we'll 
tailor-make one for you. 

No matter what your problem may be, you 
may be sure we shall fit our production to 
your needs! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Sonneborn ess: 


White Oil, Petrolatum & Sulfonate Div. 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., Dept. CW11 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Will you please send me Technical Data on the following: 
© White Minera! Oils () Petrolatums (J Petroleum Sulfonates 
What can you do to help me solve this problem? 
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RIGIDLY INSPECTED FROM 
TIMBERLAND TO FINISHED DRUM 


At Continental we have complete control over every 
step in the process of making fibre drums. We have 
our own timberlands, paper mills, and fibre drum 
plants and follow rigid inspection procedures. That's 
why Continental fibre drums are unsurpassed for 
rugged durability and give extra protection to your 
product in shipping and storage. 


CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 


FIBRE DRUM DIVISION - VAN WERT, OHIO 


Neat, trim Continental fibre drums are tailored to fit 
your product and expertly printed or spray painted. 
Their light tare weight will save you money on shipping 
expenses, too. 

Check the advantages of Continental’s fibre con- 
tainers—Leverpak, Stapak, or Fiberpak—and discover 
how they can help increase your profits. Call us today. 





New York * Philodelphio « Pittsburgh « Tonawanda ¢ Cleveland * Chicago « Atlanta © St, Louis * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Eau Claire * Boston 
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Domestic copper prices took a double-barrelled beating last week.- 
First, custom smelters whacked another 2¢/lb. off their material (a repeat 
of the previous week’s action) bringing the smelter price to U. S. con- 
sumers down to 35¢/Ib. Then, late in the week, producers made their 
move, as had been predicted (C W Market Newsletter, Oct. 27). 

















Phelps Dodge led the way with a 4¢/lb. slash, and by now 36¢ 
is industry standard for producers’ metal. 


Further substantiating the trade’s pessimistic anticipation of 
fourth-quarter demand is Phelps’ decision to cut its production of copper 
by about 714%, and Anaconda’s subsequent announcement that it would 
curtail output by eliminating overtime. This will slow each company’s out- 
put by approximately 2,000 tons/month. 


And, as expected, copper chemicals are being affected by the 
metal’s drop. Copper sulfate schedules have already been revised down- 
ward. Crystal material (in c.l. quantities) has slipped by $1.30/cwt.—the 
first reduction since mid-July—to a new level of $13.90/cwt., while tribasic 
sulfate is down $2.65/cwt. (to an even $30/ton.) 

































Industrial demand for the sulfate has been—and is—fairly strong, 
but agricultural calls have been seasonally slow. The latter use is expected 
to pick up from here on in, but supplies are adequate to satisfy any inquiry. 


As of now, there’s no official announcement that other copper 
chemical prices will go down, but chances are they will—this week or next. 
Why? Most makers have simply been waiting to see how far copper prices 
would drop. 





Pesticide makers have this good news from the Food & Drug 
Administration: there’s no need for a tolerance limit on four widely used 
liquid fumigants—carbon bisulfide, carbon tetrachloride, ethylene dibro- 
mide, and ethylene dichloride (see also p. 53). 





A cooperative industry-FDA-U.S. Dept. of Agriculture study 
shows no residue of these compounds in cooked, milled grain products nor 
in milk from cattle ingesting the chemicals in feed grains. Results of the 
study were disclosed at last week’s 70th annual meeting of the Assn. of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. 





Also of interest in agricultural circles is the prediction that 
domestic castor oil may be selling at an unfluctuating 16¢/lIb. Reasons 
for the rosy prognostication: development of effective mechanical har- 
vesters to work with a new hybrid castor bean developed by USDA and 
two California companies, Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. and Pacific Oil- 
seeds, Inc. 
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Until now, the vegetable oil industry (and sebacic acid and 
surface coating producers) have been dependent for much of their castor 
oil requirements on unsteady foreign imports (e.g., 95% of U.S. consump- 
tion of 60,000 tons last year was imported). 


The harvesters and the new bean could mean an economically 


planted, grown and harvested U.S. crop and, more important, an assured 
castor oil supply. 


. Incidentally, higher cost of imported castor beans—some sellers 
are holding out for as much as $15/ton more than previous quotes—and 
higher-priced imported castor oil are behind this week’s boost of 1¢/lb. in 
domestic grades of the oil. USP material in drums (c.l.), for example, is 
up to 24¢/lb. 


More anent the government-owned alcohol-butadiene plant at 
Louisville (see Washington Angles, p. 25): Publicker, the present lessee 
(until April 58), has formally notified the Federal Facilities Corp. that it 
is shutting down production. Immediate effect of the move—permitted 
under the lease arrangement—is to shift cost of maintenance of the plant 
from the company to the government. 





You can hear in the trade many reasons why Publicker is stepping 
out of alcohol-butadiene production. Perhaps most valid is this: the com- 
pany started such operatic: \s ( CW Market Newsletter, Dec. 17, ’55) to fill 
the gap between over-all butadiene demand and supply of lower-cost 
petroleum-derived material; now there’s enough of the latter available, 
especially since sales to the synthetic rubber industry haven’t maintained 
earlier anticipated levels. 


Question being bruited about Washington again is whether or 
not this “insurance” quality attached to the Louisville installation is worth 
the cost of maintaining the plant in stand-by condition. The answer is due 
soon. 


SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending October 29, 1956 








UP 
Change New Price 
Dihydrostreptomycin hydrochloride, bulk, gram ... $0,005 $0.075 
Streptomycin hydrochloride, bulk, gram ........ s. > 2 0.085 0.075 
Castor oil, dom., USP, c.l. Spi eapaes f a 0.01 0.24 
DOWN 
Copper sulfate, cryst., 99%, bgs., c.l., works, cwt. ...... $1.30 $13.90 
Copper sulfate, tribasic, bgs., c.l., works, cwt. . re 2.65 30.00 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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for laminating and coating 


... fully refined paraffin waxes 


Available in a wide melting point range (125-180° F.). 
These are highly stable with negligible oil content. They 
provide coatings with high gloss and excellent resistance 
to water vapor transmission. 


... microcrystalline waxes 


A range of refined microcrystalline waxes for laminating 
and coating. The laminating grade has excellent adhe- 
sive qualities, is flexible and tough. The coating grade is 
relatively hard and possesses high blocking characteristics. 
Both Shellwax and Shellmax have been thoroughly 
proven in industry for a wide variety of applications. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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@Preservative treat- 
ment enhances wood's 
resistance to decay 


@Treatment permits use 
less-expensive fir in 
place of redwood 


@Treated wood has 
stood up well over a 
period of years 


oo see MURR MET OEE OTIS 


Con 


@Treating compounds 
are leached out of wood 
by cooling water 


@Treatment is expen- 


sive, puts treated fir into 
redwood price range 


@Test periods to date 
are too short to provide 
conclusive results 


Cooling Towers Spark a Hot Fight 


There’s a battle royal shaping up 
among makers of cooling towers con- 
cerning the desirability of treating the 
wood used in making the towers—and 
the chemical process industries have 
a gigantic stake in the outcome. 

Interest in the subject is not hard 
to find. Three of the CPI’s thirstiest 
members (chemical, petroleum, pulp 
and paper) consume 6 trillion gal. 
yearly (CW, March 26, ’55, p. 78). 
And over half of this water goes into 
establishments that recirculate more 
than 5% of their intake. That means 
the industry sends at least 30 trillion 
gal. through cooling towers every year. 

Room for Dispute: The current con- 
troversy centers around methods of 
reducing chemical and biological de- 
terioration—the scourge of industrial 
cooling systems. Tower suppliers and 
redwood lumber producers have pooled 
their resources at the Cooling Tower 
Institute (Palo Alto, Calif.) where 
diagnosis and treatment have been 
studied since 1951. But as the latest 
report (CTI bulletin WMS-104) points 
out, interim reports are not necessarily 
conclusive. Thorough testing may take 
20 years. 

Until the tests are completed, treat- 
ment of cooling-tower wood will likely 
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be decided on economic grounds. For, 
though the value of wood treatment 
is well known, it can add from 7 to 
15% to the cost of the tower, depend- 
ing on the type of treatment. And since 
the preservative is leached out of the 
wood in time by the constant flow of 
cooling water, users must weigh the 
cost of treatment against additional 
cooling tower life that is to be gained. 

It’s in this area, the value of treat- 
ment in extending service life, that 
the tower manufacturers disagree. 
Some, like Fluor Products Co. (Whit- 
tier, Calif.), feel that treatment is 
justified only in special circumstances 
—and then only for those parts of 
the tower where rot might be a major 
problem—e.g., just above the elimi- 
nators where there is a constant humid 
atmosphere. Others, like J. F. Pritchard 
& Co. (Kansas City, Mo.) , recommend 
general use of tower preservatives in 
the Gulf Coast area where decay is 
particularly prevalent. 

The Marley Co. (Kansas City, Mo.) 
claims that no geographic area is im- 
mune, is convinced of the value of 
treatment in any case. Its answer to 
higher tower costs: substitution of 
less-expensive Douglas fir for redwood 
in new tower construction. 


Knotty Problem: Hitherto, redwood 
has been preferred because of certain 
advantages over other woods—clear 
grades (only heartwood with no 


_ knots), relative freedom from distor- 


tion with changes in moisture content, 
inherent resistance to decay due to its 
highly toxic extractives. Marley de- 
clares that treated fir is as good as 
redwood where rot-resistance is con- 
cerned, and that fir is stronger, too. 

And though Marley admits that 
treated fir towers cost slightly more 
than those of untreated redwood, it 
offers both types at the same price. 
Marley isn’t going into reasons. But, 
as the largest maker of cooling towers, 
it sometimes cannot get enough red- 
wood to fill all orders. 

Unsettled Reasons: Just why rapid 
redwood deterioration has become a 
scourge in recent years is not com- 
pletely clear. One explanation is that 
mechanical draft towers came into 
their own during World War II, bring- 
ing with them the uniform, steady 
atmospheric conditions that encourage 
biological activity. 

But there are other possible causes. 
Biological attack is not new, say some; 
it’s only the great increase in the 
number of cooling towers that has 
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Davison pioneered in the development of the first commercially useful silica gel 
more than three decades ago, and for years has been America’s 
leading producer. Silica gel, with its porous amorphous physical structure providing a 
surface area of 90,000 square feet per cubic inch, is a unique compound of 
continuing importance and increasing application. Silica gel’s most important 
properties are its ability to condense and rétain condensable gases in 
the porous structure and its regenerable nature through the application of heat or other 
elutriation methods. A wide variety of particle sizes, densities and adsorptive 
capacities are available, each having been developed to meet specific application 
demands. Investigate Davison Silica Gel, now. 
See your Davison Field Service Engineer or write for technical literature. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. ce 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Sales Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Housion, Texas; New York, N. Y. 


Producers of: Catalysts, inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels, Silicofluorides : 
Sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizer. 


ask for. . 


ee 


Davison Silica Gel 
for the dehydra- —= a | 
tion of air and gas. Sms’ Ge ; <e: eo 
4 
| = Syloid® 244... superior 
| gh flatting agent in clear 
; ' Ikyd finish d 
ye % + 18 alky inishes an 
Syloid® 308 +++  Syloid® AL-1... Protek-Sorb® 121 pea i Masood +, Oleoresinous varnish. 
lacquer flatting prevents gas build- ... for Method il de- e Y' -urea varnish 
agent. up in metallic paint, hydrated packaging. flatting agent. 


serorpeernereter cece “ " 
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- ores —_ 
What are YOUR 


requirements in these 


yorate- 
esters ? 


TRIMETHYL BORATE 


TRI N-BUTYL TRIMETHYL BORATE 
BORATE | METHANOL MIXTURE 


TRIMETHOXYBOROXINE 





American Potash & Chemical Cor- 
poration now offers Trimethyl Borate 
in commercial volume and other 
TRONA* Borate Esters in pilot plant 
quantities. As the first to announce a 
variety of organo-boron compounds 
in research amounts, TRONA’s ever- 
expanding experience is available to 
help you evaluate these chemicals for 
your own research and development 
program. 





Sales Deve fa} am OT -J oF-Tadaal-tal 


American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation 


WwW kA 
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converted the still relatively low per- 
centage of cases into a significant 
number. A third explanation turns to 
the material of construction, presumes 
that second-growth redwood being used 
now is not so resistant to biological 
attack. But Pritchard, for one, disputes 
this explanation, says virgin timber is 
still used almost exclusively. 

Chemical Attack: The fourth ex- 
planation that, many agree, has much 
to do with deterioration is chemical 
attack, which makes the wood more 
susceptible to biological attack. Im- 
proper water treatment—i.e., treat- 
ment based on the requirements of 
the entire system rather than on those 
of the cooling tower—is believed to be 
the greatest offender on this score. And 
although wood preservatives will not 
prevent chemical attack, different water 
treatment methods will. Chlorine resid- 
uals should be kept below 1 ppm., 
carbonates below 100 ppm. and pH 
under 7.5. 

Biological Attack: Fungi are be- 


lieved to be the main cause of biolog- 
ical attack. None of the bacteria 
checked thus far has been able to 
utilize cellulose (a major cause of de- 
cay) as the sole source of carbon, 
according to Cooling Tower Institute 
bulletins. Both flooded and nonflooded 
portions of the tower are susceptible. 
And unlike chemical attack, which 
appears to be confined to the wood 
surface, the fungi also penetrate the 
wood, cause brashness or brittleness. 

Of the many types of treatment 
available, two—creosote and greensalt 
(chromated copper arsenate)—seem 
to rate highest with cooling tower 
makers. Creosote treating is a standard 
and well-known practice. But creosote 
is injurious to the skin, must be han- 
dled with great care during applica- 
tion. This adds to the cost, makes 
creosote about 50% more expensive 
than greensalt treatment. 

Greensalt has also been used as a 
wood preservative for many years. It 
is the basic ingredient of Koppers’ 





railroaders’ traditional “come ahead” 
signal, protective-suited worker at 
AEC’s Hanford, Wash., atomic plant 
beckons a load of radioactive freight 
down a 500-ft. track running dead- 
end into a concrete-lined burial tun- 
nel. The spur provides safe storage 








for worn-out atomic concentrators, 


WITH ARMS RAISED in the 





End of the Line for ‘Hot’ Equipment 


other bulky apparatus that’s too 
radioactive to be repaired. Once in- 
side, the flatcar and its ‘hot’ cargo 
will be entombed forever behind a 
massive water-filled radiation barrier 
gate. When the tunnel is filled to its 
12-railway-car capacity, tracks will 
be diverted to a second underground 
vault (at left in photo). 
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Anhydrous Ammonia —Aqua Ammonia 
— Nitrogen Solutions 


Right now you can contract with Standard Oil Company (Indiana) for 
Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions. Here are 
six good reasons why you should. 


Experienced producer of petroleum products for 66 years, Standard 
Oil now turns this production know-how and research experience to the 
manufacture of Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia and Nitrogen Solu- 
tions. You can be sure of Standard Oil as a dependable source of supply. 
New, modern chemical laboratories assure you of exacting quality control. 


Convenient manufacturing plant location at Hammond, Indiana 
in the heart of Mid-America is an ideal shipping point. Plant is adjacent to 
the nation’s largest rail and truck center, permitting the greatest possible 
flexibility of shipment routing for speed and for your convenience. 


Storage facilities. Extensive storage for Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua 


_Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions are a part of the facilities of the plant. 


You are thus assured of immediate availability and the immediate filling 
and shipping of your order, 


Shipping facilities. Fleets of tank cars and tank trucks are ready to 
deliver Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions to 
you. Plant-side trackage permits positioning cars for immediate filling 
and shipment of your order. 


Simplified ordering. As a Midwest marufacturer, chances are you are 
already a Standard Oil customer for fuels and lubricants. You may thus 
have an established purchasing continuity with Standard. You may order 
Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions just as 
easily as you order your petroleum products—and in the same way. Call 
your nearby Standard Oil office. Teletype facilities or direct phone line 
will be used to start your order moving. 


Designed to fit every need. standard offers four Nitrogen Solutions, 


both Commercial and Refrigeration grade Anhydrous Ammonia and Aqua 
Ammonia. Nitrogen Solutions are: 


Nitrogen Solution 410A (41.0% total nitrogen) 
Nitrogen Solution 410B (41.0% total nitrogen) 
Nitrogen Solution 370 (37.0% total nitrogen) 
Nitrogen Solution 490 (49.0% total nitrogen) 


Find out more about the advantages of ordering 
Standard Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia 
and Nitrogen Solutions. Get a copy of this new 
booklet describing the full line of nitrogen prod- 
ucts. In the Midwest, call your nearby Standard 
Oil office. Or write, Standard Oil Company, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY | SFANDARD 


(Indiana) 














SUSPENDED AFTER 2 DAYS 


100% 


ion ERT rs 


VEEGUM 


ee ee he 


Moors solids Guipended 


of ten and commonl 

gone tons BR (R. T. T Vener Cn, Nyt 00) 
were Sears in 100ce each of aqueous whe to gr “peal of 
Veegum and organic gums at 65 ions 


were given 2 days to settle. jie calien results — Veegum egu held 
from 28% to 300% more talc suspended than any o 

gum tested. Similar results were obtained with pyrophy ite, 
clay, colloidal sulphur and such organic compounds as DDT. 


VEEGUM is purified colloidal 1 iura aluminum silicate. 
Thixotropic properties and a to thicken slightly 
with heat accourt, in part, for its weer po atc and 


rane a By qualities. In water systems, 
sani obic materials without loweri sie seo eg tension. 


1% Veegum permanently stabilizes emulsions of 
many types of oils, fats and waxes. Aqueous dispersions 
of Veegum are compatible with alcohols, polyglycols and 







other eek 2 solvents, and certain electrolytes. Try Veegum 
in your own laboratory”. It will give oes hi r eolids 
suspensions at Breis viscosities with i 

texture and ¢ 







© R. T. VANDERBILT Co. 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
[] Please send VEEGUM Bulletin C53. 
*, (state application) 
NAME 
POSITION 
(please write on or attach to company letterhead) 


17, WN. VV. 
() Send VEEGUM sample. 
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Marlith (used for treating Marley’s 
fir) and Erdalith processes. A solution 
of copper sulfate, potassium dichro- 
mate and arsenic acid, Greensalt com- 
bines with wood sugars to precipitate 
metallic chromates and hydroxides. 
The solution is applied under hydrau- 
lic pressure of 100 psig. for 12-24 
hours to force the solution into the 
wood before the tower is fabricated, 
adds about 10% to tower cost. 

Double Diffusion: Treatment of 
towers already in operation poses a 
more difficult problem. For the neces- 
sary penetration, a solution must be 
applied under pressure. Only method 
felt to have practical value is the dou- 
ble diffusion treatment developed by 
R. H. Baechler of the Dept. of Agri- 
culture’s Forest Products Laboratory 
(Madison, Wis.). Two solutions (us- 
ually copper sulfate-arsenous acid, 
followed by sodium chromate) are 
sprayed onto the tower under about 
100-psi. pressure. 

While many are skeptical of double 
diffusion’s ability to resist leaching, 
accelerated aging tests run under a 
cooperative program by Forest Prod- 
ucts and Marley show no greater 
tendency to leach than greensalt treat- 
ment of new wood. Greatest problem 
would appear to be treatment at tower 
joints since nothing is dismantled dur- 
ing spray application. 

And though Marley has recom- 
mended double diffusion since 1951 
(treatment can be carried out by the 
tower owner), the story is the same as 
with pressure treatment of new wood. 
Full judgment can’t be passed until 
years of actual tower testing have 
been completed. Thus far, towers have 
racked up only a little over four years 
of service after double diffusion treat- 
ment. 

Other Materials: While emphasis re- 
mains on wood, tower makers are 
quietly testing other materials that may 
lick deterioration. Plastic filling sounds 
like a good bet, but it’s much too ex- 
pensive. Metals, like aluminum and 
steel, are being tried. In fact, steel 
towers are in use where special fire- 
proofing is a must. And in cases where 
harsh chemicals are found in the cool- 
ing water, concrete spray-type towers 
without packing are sometimes used. 

But as of today, consensus is that 
redwood will continue to be the best 
construction material for many years 
to come, and treatment will be needed 
only for problem cases. 
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This news bulletin about Wyandotte Chemicals services, products, and their applications, 

is published to help keep you posted. Perhaps you will want to route these and subsequent 

facts to interested members of your organization. Additional information and trial 

é quantities of Wyandotte products are available upon request . . . may we serve you? 
WYANDOTTE , F — I | ; 


CHEMICALS 


SAVE Calcium chloride, in pellet form, is available from Wyandotte:in 
WITH unlimited quantities. Pellets are anhydrous .. . they contain 

: 94-97% CaCl, compared with the 77-80% CaCl. content of regular 
WYANDOTTE’S flake. Consequently, only four 100-lb. bags of pellets are re— 
ANHYDROUS quired to accomplish the same result as five bags of regular 
CALCIUM flake. 


CHLORIDE Pellets can be shipped in 100-lb. waterproof bags, or dry in 

PELLETS bulk — in hopper cars or tank cars. When shipped dry in tank 
cars, they can be unloaded by merely pumping in water and pump— 
ing out concentrated calcium chloride solution. When shipped 
dry in hopper cars, they can be unloaded from the bottom and 
mechanically conveyed to tank trucks and storage facilities. 
Stored in bulk — in convenient silos — pellets maintain their 
normal free—flowing characteristics. 


Wyandotte pellets can be used wherever flake calcium chloride 

is used ... and at a saving in most areas. They can also be 
rapidly dissolved in any type of container. In most applications, 
pellets may be used with standard equipment. 

Here are some of the many advantages you can gain through 
pellets: 20% less product does the same job as flake; pellets 
can be shipped in bulk — which eliminates bagging costs, and 
bag-—opening costs .. . lowers storage charges ... saves time 
and labor in handling .. . and effects substantial transportation 
savings. 

Wyandotte Calcium Chloride is available in pellet, powdered, 
flake, and liquid forms, and in various sizes of lump 

(94-97% CaCl.) or broken solids (73-75% CaCl,.). For prices, 
technical data, handling and storage information — or bids 


on your requirements — address your inquiries to Department CO 
for prompt attention. 


PLURONICS PROVE Several grades of Wyandotte's Pluronic* surfactants are being 
EXCELLENT RINSE used very successfully as rinse aids when injected in small 
AIDS IN MACHINE amounts into the final rinse during machine—dishwashing opera— 
tions. Their low foam and good rinsing properties enable dishes, 
DISHWASHING glasses, silverware, and plasticware to drain rapidly and air- 
dry without spotting, eliminating the need for hand toweling 
or after—dipping. 
Pluronic grades particularly suited to this application include: 
L42, L43, L62D, L63D. The Pluronics may be used full strength, 
or diluted with water or alcohol, depending upon the type of 
injection device employed. The most satisfactory results are 


obtained when the concentration of Pluronic in the final rinse 
is 60-100 ppm. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Wyandotte CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN ¢ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SODA ASH +» CAUSTIC SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA + CALCIUM CARBONATE + CALCIUMCHLORIDE « CHLORINE * MURIATICACID »* HYDROGEN «+ DRYICE 
GLYCOLS + SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS (anionic and nonionic) * CARBOSE @(Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE »* DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN 
CHLORINATED SOLVENTS »* OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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CONTROL 
THAT 


DOR 


Bad odors are objec- 
tionable and—in many 
ways—costly. We have 
specialized in the 
chemical control of 
offensive industrial 
odors for many years. 
If confronted with any 
type of odor problem, 
consult with our ex- 
perts for an econom- 
ical solution. Write us 
1 in detail. 


Established 
a7t 





PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





alot of 
hot air..-« 


may be used over and over again at no 
operating cost to you with a Catalytic 


Combustion heat recovery system. Burn 
process exhaust fumes and save heat 
losses while at the same time controlling 
air pollution. For details on your specific 
application, write 


CATALYTIC 


COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
4546 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 


Representatives in Industrial Areas 
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ASA PARLEY: Chemical planners* outline a new program for .. . 


Streamlining Standards 


New machinery for speeding the 
chemical process industry’s standardi- 
zation program held the spotlight at 
New York’s Hotel Roosevelt last week 
as the American Standards Assn. play- 
ed host to several hundred representa- 
tives from its 113 trade association and 
technical society members and_ its 
more than 2,200 individual company 
members. Occasion: the seventh annu- 
al conference on standards, held in 
conjunction with the 38th annual 
meeting of ASA. 

Typical of the cooperative participa- 
tion by single industry groups is the 
proposed establishment of a new com- 
mittee to coordinate standardization 
activities of the chemical process in- 
dustries. At present, the clearing house 
for chemical industry standards is the 
Chemical Industry Advisory Board, 
which was organized in 1950 by the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. But 
CIAB is strictly an advisory group, in 
which capacity it neither writes nor 
supervises the writing of chemical in- 
dustry standards. 

To expand its present scope of ac- 
tivities, CIAB proposes to set up a 
full-fledged standards board—the 
Chemical Industry Standards Board— 
which would be empowered to super- 
vise chemical product standardization. 
All that’s needed now to win ASA’s 
approval of the plan is proof that 
MCA and a preponderance of other 

*Left to right: Duriron’s Staley; Carbide and 


Carbon Chemicals’ Henderson; Diamond Alkali’s 
Pierce; Monsanto’s W. M. Cooper. 


CIAB members favor the change, that 
the proposed board is properly con- 
stituted to handle its extended respon- 
sibilities. 

CIAB Chairman J. G. Henderson of 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. 
reported that, despite a natural re- 
luctance on the part of chemical in- 
dustry management to promote 
standardization of its products, a sub- 
stantial segment of specific product 
standardization does come to ASA. 
It’s expected that the proposed CISB 
will further narrow the gap between 
ASA and chemical industry manage- 
ment, as has the mechanical technical 
committee recently organized under 
MCA’s executive committee. 

Nuts-and-Bolts Savings: Highlight- 
ing the mutual benefits of standardiza- 
tion, David Pierce, director of manu- 
facturing control at Diamond Alkali, 
reported that adequate company 
standards can provide substantial sav- 
ings on small items, as well as on 
major equipment components. For ex- 
ample, Diamond’s purchasing depart- 
ment saved more than 6% by getting 
bolts with rolled, rather than cut, 
threads; saving of 5-10% can some- 
times be made by purchasing bolts 
from one firm, nuts from another. 

Convinced that standards are worth- 
while, Diamond looks hopefully to- 
ward the time when it can replace 
tailor-made processing units with 
standard, off-the-shelf items. And, 
though such equipment as heat ex- 
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... where soda ash shipments are 


geared to your changing needs... 


If your requirements change (and it happens to all of us!) so that shipping 


dates you established yesterday do not serve your needs today, West End 


is geared to rearrange schedules promptly to meet your current 


requirements ...a service we perform gladly. 


West End Chemical Company 
Otvt Ss ron OF STA UF FER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIF.: PLANT, WESTEND, CALIF. 


SODA ASH e BORAX e SODIUM SULFATE e SALT CAKE e HYDRATED LIME 
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Houston 
Dallas 


3 sop al assurance of al ct materials. Bei 
IMPERIAL eager ica bus ge OO 
4 +, chltincted Rubber” = gear Se oe Sa 4 
Zine Sooetinte » 3 2 Aluminats ech ae 
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E Ginninnm Soshete, hig te *« Ammonia Alum + Butyl Titanate * Potassium Alum + Titanium 


j DEEPWATER CHEMICAL a psn las 
: te eee GP ot Set» ne lodide, ely we A ay * Potassium fodate, 


LCL quantities available Distributor Stocks .7 partial fisting — 
of the lems we offer. Write for complete product listing. i a 


Chemical Manufacturing Co., Inc. | 









714 W. Olympic Boulevard 444 Madison Avenue 114 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. Now York 22, W. ¥. San Francisco 4, Calif. — 
Richmond 9.4379 YWkon 6-3787 i 
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If you process... 


AMMONIA PHOSPHATE * AMMONIA SULPHATE ¢ BORAX ¢ BENTONITE 
LITHIUM © LIME * COKE © CLAY © FERTILIZER © FLUORSPAR © IRON ORE 
MAGANESE © POTASH ¢ STARCH «© SALTS * SUGAR 


There's a STANDARD-HERSEY Dryer to produce Quality in Quantity ! 
For more than 50 years, Standard Steel 
has been producing dryers famous for 
trouble-free, economical and efficient oper- 


ation. There’s a complete line of all kinds 
of rotary dryers and kilns...to handle al- 
most any average or severe problem. 
Pilot plant testing is available to pre-determine your real needs! 


STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 


OLS COULLGI » ie 


- por 54 years 


STANDARD) HERSEY 


DRYERS 


5010 Boyle Avenue 
Los Angeles 58 


15 Park Row 
New York 10 





PILOT TESTING 
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changers and pumps are still in a 
transition stage, the company has al- 
ready put into effect a valve-standardi- 
zation program that substitutes com- 
mercial valves at $66 each for non- 
standard, homemade valves costing as 
much as $224. 

Looking at valve standardization 
from another viewpoint, W. D. Staley, 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
Duriron Co., listed several advantages 
that accrue to the manufacturer. 
Standards such as the face-to-face 
dimension on valves reduce the num- 
ber of “specials” that must be made to 
order, permit longer production runs, 
better shop scheduling, economical 
parts inventory and more realistic de- 
livery promises. 

Nuclear Entry: The closing session 
of the conference on Wednesday 
marked the initial discussion of 
atomic energy standards at a na- 
tional ASA parley. Sizing up the tre- 
mendous standardization task that lies 
ahead of the burgeoning nuclear in- 
dustry, Vice-Admiral Willard A. Kitts, 
3rd, USN (ret.), chairman of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum’s committee 
on standards, pointed out that this new 
field of science “crosses all other fields, 
but is completely encompassed by 
none.” 

Despite the complexity of the nu- 
clear industry, there are two big fac- 
tors working in favor of atomic ener- 
gy standards. One is the industry’s 
youth—still in a transition stage, 
atomic energy isn’t encumbered by a 
multiplicity of arbitrary standards. 
Another advantage is the objectivity 
with which early atomic standards 
were established. Because atomic ener- 
gy was a government monopoly at the 
start, early planners were not hamper- 
ed by obsolete construction and build- 
ing codes, were free to make ground 
rules solely on the basis of scientific 
and engineering data. 

The present goals for nuclear 
standardization: revision of, or addi- 
tions to, existing codes (e.g., piping, 
pressure vessel construction, etc.) 
where applicable; establishment of 
new standards to cover those prob- 
lems unique to atomic energy facilities. 
The Nuclear Standards Board has al- 
ready formulated its policies for ac- 
complishing these vital tasks. And with 
the wholehearted support of ASA, 
atomic energy standards stand a good 
chance of keeping pace with the in- 
dustry’s. rapid technological growth. 
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and it’s dry 


Gives chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
food products NEW characteristics 
... NEW markets 


From liquid to dry product . . . instantaneously . . . 
and at minimum cost . . . in compact but accessible 
equipment that is easily and economically main- 
tained . . . those are some of the advantages Buflovak 
SPRAY DRYERS provide. 

A dry product is produced instantaneously in a 
Buflovak SPRAY DRYER. The liquid is atomized 
and sprayed into the center of a hot air stream. 
Evaporation occurs instantaneously and the dried 
product is removed from the heating zone so quickly 
that all its desired characteristics are retained. The 
operation is fast, sure and economical. 

Our engineers will gladly analyze your drying 
problem and make sound, practical recommenda- 
tions based on your requirements. A pretest of 
your product in the Buflovak Research Laboratory 
and Testing Plant can be arranged. Complete 
information on request. 


50% Cpu 







| 190C 7956 











with a Buflovak SPRAY DRYER 











Cost-cutting FEATURES of 
the Buflovak SPRAY DRYER 


e HIGH RECOVERY OF SOLIDS—by 
the most efficient collecting system 

eLOW INITIAL COST—compact 
equipment, easily fitted into existing 
building 

eLOW COST OF OPERATIONS—low 
power and heat consumption 

e EASY TO CLEAN—complete accessi- 
bility 

eLOW MAINTENANCE COST —only 
a few moving parts .. . no filters or 
bags to replace 

eCONTROLLED CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF THE DRY PRODUCT— 
suitable for market with or without 
further processes . . . ready for immedi- 
ate use 





ASK FOR BULLETIN NO. 373 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Buflovak Equipment Division, 1593 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
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product at chemical 


group deve Hive years. 


Learn how thé improving 


your present § products. 


write: 
COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS Corp. 
260 MADISON AVE. 

NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 






Branches in principal cities 
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TV Tends the Gate 


YOU WON’T WIN $64,000 on the 
TV quiz at Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co.’s 
(Freeport, Tex.) No. 7 gatehouse 
(above). But if your answers are cor- 
rect, the electronic gatekeeper will 
admit you to the plant. 

The closed-circuit TV system was 
installed by Industrial Television, Inc. 





(Houston, Tex.) as a part of Ethyl- 
Dow’s plant protection system. On 
duty after 4 p.m., the TV camera and 
microphone serve as eyes and ears for 
the patrolman (below) hundreds of 
yards away in the plant’s main office. 
Remote control of the unit permits 
panoramic viewing of the gate area. 
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IS YOUR INDUSTRY 


LISTED HERE? 





































Abrasives 
Aeronautical 
Automotive 
Brick and Tile 
Ceramic 
Cement and Concrete 
Cosmetic 
Disinfectants 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Electroplating 
Enamel 
[i = Engraving and 
; Electrotyping ; 3 
Cy Feed Stuff, Mineral Feed f (= ne 
3) «Fertilizer P. 
BF] Food Q j 
Glass 
Insecticide and Fungicide 
Laundry 
a Leather 
Lithographing 
sa Linoleum and Floor 
= Covering 
Lubricant 
Match 
Metallurgical 
Metal Working 
Oil Cloth 


Optical 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Paper 

Petroleum 


Pharmaceutical 
Photographic 
























= CAN SERVE YOU! 
Plastics 

Pottery a 
Printing Ink Fs 

Pyrotechnic Harshaw sells chemicals — thousands of them — 
Refractories ° 

Rubber for these and many other industries 

Shade Cloth 

a Here are typical Harshaw chemical products 

extile 

ecg Bec Electroplating Salts, Anodes Fluorides 

Wall Paper and Processes Glycerine 




















Organic and Inorganic Dry Preformed Catalysts, Catalytic 
FREE! this 16-page booklet Colors and Dispersions Chemicals 
lists the many chemicals available Driers and Metal Soaps Synthetic Optical Crystals 
iis Vinyl Stabilizers Agricultural Chemicals 
Ceramic Opacifiers and Fungicides 
Colors Chemical Commodities 






THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
Chicago + Cincinnati » Cleveland + Hastings-On-Hudson, N.Y. + Houston + Los Angeles 
Detroit - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR COPY 
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MENT OPPORTUNITIES 


IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
¢ Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 1] days prior to publication date 
e Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. of 
Chemical Week, P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








MARKET RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Leading plastics company organizing a new department responsible for commercial 
development of new products. Openings are now available for personable, energetic 
men who desire to grow within our corporation. 

THE CHALLENGE .. . To be responsible for market research studies and market 
development of new products. To contribute directly in the future growth and diversifi- 
cation of our corporation. To be associated with an outstanding R. & D. group and a 


forward-looking management team. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS . . . Age 25-35. Technical degree combined with aca- 
demic training or previous experience in the business or marketing phases of chemical 
industry. Plastics knowledge helpful but not essential. 

THE REWARD .. . A salary to attract and retain men with outstanding abilities. 
Excellent future opportunities are yours to help develop. 

General Offices located in a western suburb of Chicago surrounded by desir- 
able residential area. Liberal employee benefits are provided. 


Please reply to: 


Vice President 
Industrial Relations 
THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 


27th Ave. & Lake Street 
Melrose Park, Illinois - 


INDUSTRIES 


in. al 





CHEMIST 
SPECIALTIES OR WAX EMULSIONS 


We require a man experienced in the 
development of waxes, polishes, or other 
chemical specialties. Must be able to test 
against specifications. Age under 40 pre- 
ferred, but “know how”, initiative, and 
determination to grasp opportunities is the 
prime requisite. 

We suggest you investigate this oppor- 
tunity afforded by one of the most modern 
and up to date laboratories of its kind. 
Congenial environment, company paid for 
retirement program, and a liberal salary 
arrangement to the right man, make this 
a very worthwhile proposition. 

Please phone Mr. C. W. McDermott, 
Trinity 7-6200 


Franklin Research 
5134 Lancaster Ave., Phila. 31, Pa. 














 ATTENTION— 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


if you want to join a top team, and you 
are qualified by personality and experi- 
ence. THE EIMCO CORPORATION, a 
world leader in the design and manufac- 
ture of filtration and other processing 
equipment, has a stimulating position for 
you in its New York or an Offices as 
a Technical Sales Engineer. Your pro- 
fessional training will be continually 
called upon in a rewarding assignment. 

Attractive compensation and oppor- 
tunities for advancement await the right 


BREA CHEMICALS, INC. 


Subsidiary of 
Union Oil Company of California 


Brea is now forming a national Plastic Sales 
Department. We want aggressive, experienced 
men for Regional Sales Manager and Technical 
Service Manager positions. Build your future 
faster with substantial growth in a young and 
Progressive company. Write us in detail about 
your experience and references. All inquiries 
will be treated confidentially and answered 
promptly. Interviews will be arranged at your 
convenience. 
Write or phone: 

BREA CHEMICALS, INC. 

714 West Olympic Bivd., 

Los Angeles 15, California 








man. Write or phone for an appointment 





Positions Wanted 





Chemical Engineer, Age 32. Sales experience and 
rocess design work. ants position with a chal- 
lenge. PW 2889, Chemical eek. 


Market Research—Market Development: M.B.A., 

B.Ch.E, under 35. Extensive experience in forecast- 

ing, industry studies, product development, statis- 

tics, company appraisals, location analysis and 

egg diversification planning. PW-3342, Chemical 
eek. 


Plant M —Chief Engi Chemical Eng- 
ineer; six years project, process, plant engineering; 
safety; plant management—costs, budget, produc- 
tion, union negotiations. Excellent record of accom- 
plishments. Constructed plant which presentl 
manage. Family, 33; West Coast preferred. PW- 
3081, Chemical Week. 














and mail your resumes to: 


The Eimco Corporation 
Eimco Building 
51 South Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Whitehall 3-6860 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 


We need a chemist to carry on analytical 
work in the field of pulp and paper in our 
research laboratory located in the Upper 
Midwest. A degree in chemistry is required 
and some analytical experience is preferred. 
Our employees know of this opportunity. 
Your reply in confidence should give suffi- 
cient background information as well as 
salary requirements. Write 


P-3309 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 








GROWTH OPPORTUNITIES 
in MARKET RESEARCH 


We are interested in several topflight 
men to help meet the growing needs of 
our Market Research Department. 


Positions at several levels of responsibility 





are open with the minimum req ment 
being 2 years of experience in Chemical 








For Sale 


Bird 32 x 50 Solid Bowl Continous Centrifugal 
Filter, Type 316 stainless steel, built 1953. Fume 
tight construction. 60 P TEFC motor. Perry, 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Distillation Columns, Copper, 42” dia. with 40 
—o cap plates. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 
22, Pa. 

















Sperry 30” x 30” Cast Iron Plate & Frame Filter 
tly 36 chambers. Perry Equipment Corp., 1415 
N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Used Semi Acid Trailers. Tandem axle-2800 gal- 
loans. Late models. Bargains. Contact “Gingerich” 
P.O. Box 591. Iowa City, Iowa. Phone 8-3691 or 
4719. 








Bucket Elevators, Screw Conveyors, Tyler Hummer 
Screen, 1000#3ph. Trolley Hoist, .M.N. 67 Van 
Reipen Ave. Jersey City JO2-4360. 





Market Research or Market Development. 
New York City location. 


Send resume to: Personnel Dept. 
National Aniline Division 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St. N.Y. 6, N.Y. 


FLOOR TILE CHEMIST 
Wanted 


Experienced manufacture vinyl tile. Libera! benefit 
programs, Replies confidential. Reply 
P-3167, CHEMICAL WEEK 
Class. Adv. Div., P. 0. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 














TILING ENGINEER 
WANTED 


Viny! Asbestos or Vinyl 
Excellent cnertety for man having several years 
experience. Liberal benefit programs. Location, Penna. 
Replies confidential. Reply 
P-3168, CHEMICAL WEEK 
Class. Adv. Div., P. 0. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


seeking major field sales responsibility. Tech- 
nical degree. 15 years experience in organic 
chemicals-field sales, staff work and sales 
supervision. PW-3232, Chemical Week Class. 
Ady. Div., P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Wanted 


Stainless Tanks, Reactors or Plate. Send specs. 
and price. T.M.N. 67 Van Reipen Ave. Jersey City. 


——= Chemicals Offered ——————- 




















Potassium Permanganate. Tech., USP Grades. 
Prompt Delivery. Also Zinc Ammonium Silicoffuo 
ride. Tobey Chemical Co. 1480 Broadway, New 
York 36. Tel LOngacre 4-2520. 





Ruci 





Opportunity 


Chemical Engineering Executive-BChE, MChE, 
under 40 years old, experience in development, 
production technical assistance and plant design 
with large industrial organization and business 
operation of small industrial plant. Desire active 
connection with opportunity to buy into medium- 
sized healthy chemical manufacturing organization. 
Available immediately. BO-3322, Chemical Week. 
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@ USED/SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS WANTED/OFFERED 


@ SPECIAL SERVICES 
@ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Closing Date — Each Tuesday, 11 
days prior to publication date. 


CUSTOM DRYING 


small or large quantities 


FACILITIES: 

R R Siding 

Storage: In plant or outside 
1 Steam Tube 


1 Rotary, Direct Fired 


Bagging Equipment 
2 Trucks, dump, for wet materials 


GRINDING SYSTEM 


DEHYDRO, INC. 


Factory Lane 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. 





FINE GRINDING CAPACITY 
FOR CUSTOM GRINDING 


Our plant can pulverize ordinary as well as 
hard, abrasive materials to exceedingly fine 
state. 


Ranges of Grind: Plus or Minus 200 mesh 
into lower micron range. 
Large Tonnage Capacity 
Phone or Write 
COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 


1007 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 





Eliot 6-5550 
(Mr. D’Amico) 





JYERS OF SURPLUS 


CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 





SURPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 


Chemicals—By-Products—Plasticizers 
Pigments—Resins—Solvents 


CHEMSOL, INC. 


70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N.J. EL 4-7654 











WANTED 
CHEMICAL BY-PRODUCTS 
Turn your WASTES into PROFITS 
Consult us without obligation 
Bertold Wolff, Inc. 
Technical Consultants on the Utilization of 
Chemical Wastes 


20 Don Place, New York 40, N. Y. 
Bow! ling Green 9-0420 








BLENDING MIXER 


1—R N BAILEY, with trowel Blades, 3 phase 5 
H.P. 150 cubic capacity. Hardly used. 9 mos. 
old. Sacrifice .00. 


TILE-SEAL INC. 
51 Mount Eden Ave., West 
New York 52, N. Y. 

















SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 














Plant for Rent 





Paterson, N.J. One story brick, 26,000 ft. 
a high me agg need” ae siding, under- 
roun orage Ss 

se. ® = gS ~ yp laa laaracrmseasce 





SERVICES 


ORMAN APPLEZWEIG ASSOCIATES 


Specialists in Applied Biochemistry 
Product Development Consultants to the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetics industries. 

131 Christopher Street 
New York 14, New York 


he 


Zz 








JAMES P. O’/DONNELL 
Consulting Engineer 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


wer 
Tulsa, Okiahoma 


39 Broadw: 
New York 6, 
Beaumont, Texas 








Robinette Research Laboratories, Inc. 


; Industrial Research 
Teehnical and Economic Surveys 
Development 


Consultation 
Product 
Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 
Tel. Midway 2-6457 








RRINE 


agai 
Plant d i El 
tn gE Metal taltur ‘eal. Productions. : Indus: 
trial Waste Disposal; W Am Supply & Treatmen 
Analysis & Reports 
J. E. SIRRINE Co. 


Greenville South Carolina 





Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


Project Research Consultation and Pyetestion | i 
trol Service in Biochemistry, Che ~_ 
ys. seannenee logy, and insecticide heting and 

Write for price schedule 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madi 1, Wi i 
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EQUIPMENT 


Quick Coupling: A new design for a 
quick-coupling expansion-joint com- 
bination and other fittings, has been 
evolved by American Flow Control 
Corp. (Houston) to eliminate thread- 
ing of plastic and aluminum pipe. An 
“OQ” ring and locking device permits 
joining and dismantling without use 
of tools. AFC will license firms to 
manufacture. 

° 

Conveyor Drive: The American 
Pulley Co. (Philadelphia) is out with 
a new speed-reduction unit for screw 
conveyors. Flange adaptor permits 
bolting the unit directly to trough end 
of conveyor; direct drive shaft for 
screw conveyor eliminates need for 
separate drive-end shaft. The unit will 
drive conveyors having angles up to 
20 degrees above or below horizontal. 
Three sizes from % to 10 hp., with 
reduction ratios of 5:1, 13:1 and 20:1, 
provide conveyor speeds ranging from 
15 to 290 rpm. 

* 

Proportioning Pump: The new Mic- 
roflex chemical proportioning pump of 
The American Instrument Co., Inc. 
(Silver Spring, Md.) displaces the en- 
tire contents of the pump cylinder 
with each stroke, regardless of stroke 
adjustment. The pump is available in 
a number of pressures and capacities 
—maximums are 60,000 psi. and 
31.21 gal./hour. Stroke adjustments 
can be made while pump is operating. 

e 

Fine Filtration: Its new MF Sub- 
micron Filter removes suspended par- 
ticles larger than 0.45 microns from 
water at high flow rates, says Barn- 
stead Still & Demineralizer Co. (Bos- 
ton, Mass.). Operating pressure drop 
across One of the clean, cellulose-ester 
filter discs is less than 0.3 psi. at flow 
rates of 100 gal./hour. Filters are 
made with capacities from 100 to 400 
gal./hour. 

= 

Ultrasonic Transducers: Vibro- 
Ceramics Division, Gulton Industries, 
Inc. (Metuchen, N.J.), offers a new 
series of transducers for ultrasonic 
cleaning and processing applications. 
Called Glennite Series UT-10, they 
have power ratings to 250 watts, oper- 
ate on frequencies of 22 or 55 kc. at 
temperatures to 155 F., use ordinary 
solvents, detergents, mild acids and 
alkalis. Sizes: %- or 1-qt. capacity. 
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Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


CORNWELL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Picard Marvin, Inc. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—St, Georges & Keyes, Inc. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. ...... pesverce te 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., 
Agency—MacManus, Jom <* Adams, Inc. 


DOWELL INC. 
Agency—MacManus, “John & Adams, Inc. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1., 
ELECTROCHEMICALS DEPT. ssooe. SO 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIV., 
TROCHEMICAL CO. .. 


HOOKER ELEC- a 
Agency—Comstock & Co. 


EASTERN Srares ya? CORP. 
Agency— hrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL CO. 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


FLUOR CORP. ... 
Agency—Hixson “& * Jorgensen, “Ine.” 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


GENERAL AEmCAR TRAE eat Arion 
CORP., AIRSLIDE CARS DIV. .......+.. 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 


bt Se ARSRIOAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORP., TERMINAL DIV 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. nee 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ress, Inc, 


sy & DAUCH PAPER CO 
—Howard Swink Adv, 


INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle, Adv. 


KELLOGG CO., THE M. W. 
Agenc y—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ine 


KELLOGG CO., THE M. W. 
Agency—Ellington & Co. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Agency Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORP OF 
AMERICA 


Agency—Richardson, * Thomas. & ‘Bushman, Tne. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Gardner Ady. Co. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL DiV., ALLIED 
CHEMICAL & DYE CORP 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOC. 
Agency—Vansant, Dugdale & Co., 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. .. 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Bond & Starr, Inc. 


NITROGEN DIV., ALLIED CHEMICAL 
DYE CORP. 
Agency—G, M. Basford Co. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
Agency—Houck & Co., Inc. 


NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Agency—R. T. O'Connell Adv. 


OHIO APEX DIV., FOOD pepesennnedell & 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Advertising, Inc. 
ran INDUSTRIAL SusHIAL 
Agency—Downing Industrial Adv., inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 
Agency—Downing Industrial Adv., Inc. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 


PRITCHARD & CO., J. 


£ 118-119 
Agency—Carter Adv. Agency 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Agency—Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


RHEEM reg eg co. 
Agency—Campbell Co. 


RHODIA, INC. ee 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 


SHAWINIGAN RESINS CORP. 


29 
Agency—Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grove, “Ine. 


SHELL OIL CO. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


SHIPPERS CAR LINE CORP. 
Agency—French & Preston, Inc. 


SMITH INC., WERNER G. 


SOLVAY pyocess Div., ALLIED ve 
CAL & DYE COR 2nd 
yea A Jn & Currier, Inc. 


SONNEBORN SONS, ane. 
Agency—St. Georges 

SOUTHERN STATED tog ROOFING CO. 
Agency—George & G dv. 


STANDARD OIL $8. OF INDIANA 
Agency—D’Arcy Adv. Co. 


STANDARD STEEL CORP. 
Agency—The McCarty Co. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—John Mather Lupton Co. 


TENNESSEE CORP. 
Agency—Crawford & Porter, Adv. 
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UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORP. 
Agency—Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc. 


VANDERBILT CO., THE R. T. 
Agency—PS Advertising, Inc. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS ............69-72 
Agency-—The Buchen Co. 


VULCAN MANUFACTURING DIV., VULCAN 
CINCINNATI, INC. ° 
Agency—L. F. McCarthy Co 


WEST END CHEMICAL CC. .... 
Agency—Norton M. Jacobs Co. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICAL CORP. 131 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mer. 
CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 
For Sale .. 


WANTED 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES . 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 
Atlanta 3 Robert H. Powell 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778-2383 


Boston 16 
Hubbard 2-7160 


350 Park Square Building 


Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Francis E. Stewart, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 . Vaughan K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 1-700 


Dallas 2 Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus 
Tower Bldg., Main & Ackard Sts., River- 
side 7-5064 


Detroit 26 
Woodward 2-1793 


856 Penobscot Bldg., 


London .. H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
95 Farrington St., E.C. 4, England 


Los Angeles 17 Peter Carberry, 1125 
West Sixth St., Madison 6-9351 


New York 36 .. Knox Armstrong, 
P. F. McPherson, Charles F. Onasch, 
L. Charles Todaro, 380 West 42 St. 
LOngacre 4-3000 


Philadelphia 3.. William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1-4707 


919 Oliver Bldg. 
San Francisco 4 William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


St. Louis 8 ; 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., Jefferson 5-4867 
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Basic International Symbols 


Like the basic international chemical and engi- 
neering equations, the M. W. Kellogg symbol is 
internationally recognized as fundamental to the 
planning, engineering, and operation of profitable 
petroleum and petrochemical plants. In these two 
areas, M. W. Kellogg has gained high international 
recognition because it is international . . . in its 
approach to process and plant design... in its 
facilities to procure materials, equipment, labor 

. in its ability to coordinate and direct every 


phase of a major capital expenditure toward an 
early on-stream date, wherever in the world the 
project may be. 

Through its headquarters in New York and sub- 
sidiary companies in Toronto, London, Paris, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Caracas, M. W. Kellogg has worked 
with leading oil refiners and chemical firms the 
world over. If you are planning new or expanded 
facilities at home or abroad, we believe that M. W. 
Kellogg’s unique international background and 
constant contact with technological advances here 
and overseas will result in a more profitable invest- 
ment for your company. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS DIVISION 


HE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED ~ 


RA 
KELLOGG 


The Canadian Kellogg Company Limited, Toronto « Kellogg International Corporation, London 
Companhia Kellogg Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro *« Compania Kellogg de Venezuela, Caracas 
Kellogg Pan American Corporation, New York e Societe Kellogg, Paris 








AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street = [TT New York 17, N.Y 


NIACET vinyl acetate monomer 


Trade-Mark 


A large, new unit is now on stream at Texas City, Texas. This 
unit more than doubles existing capacity there and substantially increases 
national production of vinyl acetate monomer. 

With this increased availability, you can count on CARBIDE to continue 
to meet your growing needs for vinyl acetate monomer. And you can rely 
on NIACET vinyl acetate monomer because it is produced by the pioneer 
and leader in vinyl monomers. 

In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide 
Canada Limited, Montreal. 


The term “‘Niacet” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, 





